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Character Training with Special Ref- 
erence to Universal Military Training 
By PAUL RUSSELL ANDERSON 


of a civilized community as well as to the happiness of 

the individual. Yet in the recent past in our own so- 
ciety we have witnessed startling changes which have confused 
our objectives and diluted our moral outlook. We need re- 
clarification of what our moral objectives are, and we need to 
take positive steps to recover our national moral backbone lest 
atrophy set in. 


(Cora ci TRAINING is basic to the successful operation 


Our MORAL PLIGHT 


Many have been the critics who deplore the moral apathy 
and confusion in American life. Equally numerous have been 
those who condemn the family, the school, and the church 
for their failure to provide a coming generation with a com- 
mon set of values, a devotion to society, and a deep religious 
conviction concerning the meaning of life. This is no new 
phenomenon. It has been true of practically every generation, 
although the criticism is perhaps more concentrated in this 
century than before. It is possible to make such criticism in 
the present period because of the encompassing changes in 
material civilization and the failure of men and institutions 
to adjust adequately to them. 
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There are numerous signs of a moral crisis, from bitter con- 
flict in industrial relations to increase in the forms of crime, 
changing standards of personal morality, and indifference to 
matters of public concern. Symptomatic of a lack of national 
morale was the attitude commonly expressed by young and old 
alike at the beginning of the war and even continuing in some 
quarters up to the present. Clearly apparent was an under- 
lying cynicism about war and about America’s participation 
in the recent conflagration. One corporal wrote: 


I have not been too favorably impressed with the thinking of the rank 
and file. There is absolutely no understanding of what this war is about 
and what democracy means. This is not the fault of the rank and file, 
but of democracy. To be sure, there are attitudes, but they are all nega- 
tive; “This war is fought for the benefit of the few,” ““The war could end 
tomorrow if Washington wanted it to,” “We'll all be back on the WPA 
after it’s over,” “We're fighting England’s war again.” . . . The ma- 
jority of the soldiers are in because they have to be, not because they 
have an unwavering faith in America and belief in the future. 


This observation was probably more valid in the early days 
of the war than it was toward the end of the war, but to what- 
ever extent it was true, it was dismal testimony of our unpre- 
paredness for war, psychologically and intellectually, as well 
as militarily. It implied a fundamental weakness in our social 
life, for no society can long be healthy when its citizenry lacks 
understanding of the values which undergird it and loses faith 
in its destiny, particularly in an hour of national peril. 

To be sure, there is another side of this picture. The amaz- 
ing story of production at home and of military victory abroad 
is clear indication of the vitality of American democracy and 
its power of resistance against destructive forces when called 
to arms. It still remains true, however, that there is an un- 
comfortable, even potentially catastrophic, amount of cyni- 
cism, indifference, and apathy which not only undermine public 
morale, but which also signify moral confusion in all areas and 
on all levels. We must make careful analysis of our plight 
and seek wholesome and effective correctives lest we find our- 
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selves in moral chaos, easy prey for false ideologies and 
demagogues. 

Much of our moral dilemma can be accounted for by the 
rapid tempo of modern life. It has commonly been said that 
more change has taken place in the past fifty years than in 
several centuries hitherto. Never before have such large- 
scale adjustments been demanded in social institutions and in 
personal habits. This demand has been counteracted by the 
inertia of human nature, by the desire to cling to that which is 
familiar. Industrialization has moved on with startling speed, 
while reorganization of patterns of thought and action has 
been slow and scattered. This is not to condemn but to ex- 
plain. We have been introduced into a “brave new world” 
which we were not by nature equipped to face without the 
debilitating pangs of maladjustment and rehabilitation. This, 
in short, is the moral crisis through which we are passing, 
accelerated by participation in two major wars, economic dis- 
location, depression, and insecurity. 

Industrialization has occasioned urbanization. In this 
century the movement of population from the country and 
village to the city has been epochal, creating for the individual 
a new world with new conditions of living in terms of work 
and play. Hours of labor have been constantly reduced, mak- 
ing for greater leisure time, with no sense of direction as to 
how to use it. Business relationships have become increasingly 
impersonal, taking from the individual many of the restraints 
imposed by the conditions of life in a small, friendly com- 
munity. A sense of personal dignity has often been supplanted 
by the possession of an employee’s number. New means of 
communication and transportation have made knowledge of 
men, places, and events more available, but the very access to 
these channels has been so rapid that it has created confusion 
and disruption of accepted modes of living. Increasing mo- 
bility of labor has uprooted the settled communion of man with 
nature and friends. All in all, we have created the means for 
a new and different world, but have been psychologically un- 
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prepared for the adjustments necessary for balanced, stable 
living. No wonder, then, that insecurity has resulted, that 
moral standards have been in a state of flux, that the family 
has transferred considerable responsibility to the school, that 
the school has been unable to serve this new demand com- 
pletely, that the church has lost much of its influence, and 
hence that the individual is often lost in a sea of moral con- 
flicts and easily may end up in cynicism or despair. 

To explain our moral plight is not to condone it. It is 
rather to provide perspective in which corrective measures 
may be viewed. The problem is no easy one. Its roots are 
deep in the very forces which impel men to action, the ideals 
which they should and do cherish individually and collectively, 
the attitudes which they acquire and express, and the morale 
which makes life meaningful, if not exuberant. To consider 
correctives without some relatively clear conception of ulti- 
mate objectives, particularly when discussing the education of 
the youth of the country, leads only to piecemeal action, often 
conceived of in terms of panaceas. 


Our Morar OBJECTIVES 


If, to any extent, it be true that there is moral confusion in 
American society, lack of devotion to the welfare of society, 
and a paucity of national morale, these matters are of great 
concern to education, for the function of education is to im- 
part to a younger generation some understanding of, and ap- 
preciation for, our shared heritage, and knowledge and skill 
in the science and art of human living, conceived in broad as 
well as in immediately practical terms. If society is confused 
about its own objectives, educational, religious, and other 
civilian agencies are likely to be equally confused regarding 
the function they can perform within the framework of that 
society. Conversely, to concentrate attention on what we 
should teach the young reveals much concerning what our col- 
lective objectives are. There has been much loose talk, in edu- 
cational circles as well as on the part of the public at large, 
about discipline, moral standards, training for citizenship, 
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character, and so forth. Our first duty is to understand the 
meaning and implication of such terms, for unless their con- 
tent and scope are defined they operate as little more than glib 
shibboleths. Let us attempt, therefore, to state what can 
well be, if they are not already, the basic moral objectives in 
American society, framed as they may apply to the education 
of a growing generation. 

1. Belief in, and action in accord with, democratic pro- 
cedure. Democracy is predicated upon belief in the inviolable 
dignity of human nature. To state this in other words, it is 
based upon belief in the independent sacredness of each human 
life. It is in distinct contrast to those political philosophies 
which hold that the state, or the collective organism, is alone 
sacred and each human life meaningful only as it contributes 
to the totality, with or without participation by the individual 
in the determination of what makes for the good of the state. 
In a democracy the individual is an end, and government a 
means; in a totalitarian society the will of the state (or gov- 
ernment) is the end, and the individual a means. In a democ- 
racy the individual has equal rights before the law, equal 
right to participate in group decision, and equal right to deter- 
mine his own course of life within the limits of group welfare. 

To believe in democratic procedure is to believe in concern 
for the other person, no matter what his status in life, and to 
pursue common interests on a basis of recognized equality. To 
be equal, as a moral conception, means essentially to have 
equal opportunity. To act democratically means to respect 
the other man’s opinion, to weigh it in terms of its real worth, 
and to accept collective decision without malice. 

Democracy is a moral ideal. Its process is, in essence, the 
morality of group action in American society. To regard it 
as a political form is to mistake a function for the reality. 
It is, indeed, based on moral conceptions and involves living 
in accordance with those conceptions, political forms being 
but one of numerous ways in which the democratic process may 
express itself. 


Certainly, therefore, one of our chief educational obliga- 
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tions is to present democratic concepts in understandable form 
to our youth, to elicit approval of and conviction in regard to 
them, and to encourage the development of those modes of liy- 
ing which express and expand its meaning rather than inhibit it. 

2. The development on the part of the individual of a sense 
of values. Since democracy by its very nature accords great 
respect to the individual, it also places grave responsibilities 
on him. These responsibilities are of three different, but cor- 
relative, types: (1) responsibility for organizing his own life, 
vocationally and otherwise, in such a way as to develop him- 
self to the maximum of his capacities, leading to an abundant 
and happy life; (2) responsibility for the development of a 
code of morals guiding personal relationships with his fellow- 
men; and (3) responsibility for the development, mainte- 
nance, and enrichment of those shared values in the larger 
society of which he is a part. 

The values which the individual acquires are dependent 
upon his family training, the mores of the community sur- 
rounding him, and his religious affiliations; in short, they are 
dependent upon all those experiences which are the warp and 
woof of his existence. These values take on increasing sig- 
nificance with maturity. They can be weighed and evaluated, 
discarded or enriched, until the individual, consciously or un- 
consciously, realizes that he is both the product of his en- 
vironment and the master of it. The clearer the delineation 
of these values, the greater is the security with which a person 
acts and the greater the satisfaction in having acted the way 
he intended to. Values are the objects of a man’s affection; 
they are those goals he believes to be desirable or knows to be 
right. The difference between people is not that some have 
values and others do not, but rather that some cherish values 
that lead to social adjustment and can be multiplied and ex- 
panded while others hold to values that are debilitating and 
destructive of human good. Nor can it rightfully be said that 
all men fit properly into one category or the other, since our 
common fallibility leads most of us to express in action, even 
when we do not hold in thought, values of both kinds. All 
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that is intended here is to point out that men live by the 
values they cherish, that society would not long endure were 
men to pretend to act without regard for them, and that it is, 
therefore, our social obligation to provide an education which 
incorporates a core of moral yearnings and incites the indi- 
vidual to give these due consideration as a basis for action. 
A life without moral incentive is directionless. Few, indeed, 
would argue that morality is irrelevant; all too many, however, 
disregard the extreme importance of intelligent reflection on 
what the basic values are. 

It is, of course, one thing to speak of the importance of 
moral values; it is quite another to define specifically just what 
these are, or to get complete agreement on them. Little need 
be feared, however, if adequate attention and thought are 
directed toward this end. There may never be, and probably 
there should not be, complete agreement on the same values 
for all people under all circumstances, but the circumstances 
of life are sufficiently similar to permit agreement on essen- 
tials. Some argue that moral values are so relative that each 
individual must think and act for himself alone; this is moral 
anarchy. Others argue that moral values are permanent and 
absolute and that indoctrination concerning these provides a 
society with moral backbone; this is moral totalitarianism. 
Between these two extremes probably lies the truth. There 
are moral values which are basic to democratic culture, and 
these should be imbibed, but among these values is that of 
the right of the individual to order his own life. Hence, 
within the framework of accepted common ideals latitude 
must be provided for individual choice. The realm of per- 
sonal choice is great, even within the limitations of social wel- 
fare and law. To exercise this choice wisely necessitates a 
lifelong concern for those values which are really significant 
and lasting. 

Since it has been said that there are certain essential moral 
values it is well to specify what these are. The following list 
is not intended to be final, or without controversy, but it is 
at least suggestive. 
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A. Values important to the individual’s own mode of living 
Physical and mental health 

Vocational adjustment 

Self-reliance 

. Self-discipline 

. Self-respect 

. Propriety 

. Responsibility 

Courage 


CON HDUNSPWHD 


. Appreciation for, and adjustment to, the source of one’s being 
B. Values i important in the individual’s relationships with his fellow-men 
Sincerity 

Integrity 

. Tolerance 

. Generosity 

. Cooperativeness 


UP WN o 


These values do not, of course, encompass the whole gamut 
of appropriate desires and objectives. They do, with their 
allied virtues, provide a solid core of moral desiderata in a 
democracy. They are, it should be added, relative to each 
other, for too much or too little of any one may easily dis- 
turb moral equilibrium and inhibit social adjustment. Grant- 
ing this, it can still be said that democratic society is likely 
to be successful in proportion to the degree to which these 
virtues are recognized, coordinated, and practiced. 

3. Vital social morale. Final and uncompromising concern 
for the rights of the individual per se tends toward anarchy. 
Democracy is midway between anarchy, which recognizes only 
the rights of the individual, and totalitarianism, which accords 
him no fundamental rights but is concerned alone with his so- 
cial obligations. Democracy is based upon the rights of the 
individual, but imposes an obligation upon him to give support 
to common objectives. The clash between freedom (the 
rights of the individual) and equality (the rights of all indi- 
viduals) is ever present, but, strictly speaking, no democracy 
can function effectively unless a balance between freedom and 
equality is established. The rights of all must be the concern 
of each, and the rights of each must be the concern of all. 
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Viewing the situation realistically, it is much easier for the 
individual to conceive of and protect his own rights than it is for 
him to give attention to, and to impose upon himself, restraints 
for the sake of the good of all. Because of this fact democ- 
racy suffers from less-than-adequate concern for the welfare 
of society. This is particularly true in times of peace and pros- 
perity; it is far less true in times of national emergency. What 
is needed in peacetime is the same devoted allegiance to the 
national good that is accorded military defense in wartime. 
We are much better at rescuing the nation from peril than 
we are at strengthening and enhancing its collective values. 
The potential vicissitudes of peacetime seem to be neither so 
far-reaching nor so challenging as the perils of war. Yet 
progress is a peacetime process, and concerted effort toward 
improvement of our common culture is the sine qua non of 
national health. To establish and maintain national pride 
without sentimentality and to express devotion to country 
without sacrifice of individuality are necessary for the suc- 
cessful realization of our collective destiny. 

Assuming the relative validity of the moral objectives 
spoken of above, character training becomes the educational 
process through which values and virtues are made part of the 
total habit-pattern of the individual. Several important con- 
siderations in this connection should be kept in mind. (1) 
This process is a continuous one, for it is only through con- 
stant and long-term practice that character is formed. (2) 
Only clearly conceived and cooperative programs of char- 
acter training by all institutions (the family, the school, the 
church, etc.) will be adequate to the task. (3) These insti- 
tutions can be effective in character training only in so far as 
there is widespread agreement on the part of the public as 
to the desirability of such programs and only in so far as 
the adult population lives in accordance with the moral prin- 
ciples it desires the young to accept. 

It was said earlier that we are in a period of confusion 
in regard to values. There is no easy panacea. More must 
be done than to point to our plight. More must be done than 
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to criticize the schools and other institutions for their failure 
since these institutions reflect the attitudes and mores of the 
social context in which they exist. There must be wide and 
thorough discussion of our moral dilemma, leading to a defin- 
itive statement of our aims and to the selection of adequate 
means for the realization of these aims. Strengthening of 
our moral fibre can come only through the arduous process of 
a deepening experience in the ways of a modern world, with 
imaginative projection of concrete values adequate to the new 
adjustment involved. The process, we can be confident, is 
already under way. Conviction as to a favorable outcome 
grows with a recognition of ground already gained, and op- 
timism increases with the possession of a Jobean patience in 
regard to the time span involved. 


How SHALL WE REALIZE Our MorAt OBJECTIVES? 


One favorable sign is thé growing recognition of the need 
for a solid core of moral ideals to provide stability in a world 
of changing values. We are coming to realize that in our 
heritage are certain assumed values which we have often 
neglected, disregarded, and failed to transmit properly to 
a growing generation, yet which are essential to our civiliza- 
tion. Recent history has provided us with vivid examples of 
how civilized peoples may degenerate once the moral structure 
decays or is consciously negated. To a strengthening of our 
own cultural values we must give increasing attention lest we, 
too, lose the spirit which has been instrumental in shaping 
our national development. 

That something must be done is readily accepted. Just 
what we need to do is less clearly perceived. Some have 
viewed our plight with such alarm as to argue that none of 
our civilian agencies is adequate to the task, that we must 
grasp any opportunity to recover moral stamina with little 
consideration given to other consequences which may follow. 
In such a category falls the recent argument that we ought to 
favor a year of compulsory peacetime military training as a 
means of training for citizenship and as a means of providing 
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young men with moral values they would otherwise never ac- 
quire. In view of the wide discussion of this issue and the 
precedent-shattering effect of such a program, it is well to 
consider the validity of the claim that a term of military train- 
ing would do what other agencies are unable to do. 

When the plan for military training was first advanced by 
high-ranking officers, many secondary advantages of such 
training were pointed out. Whether this was done because of 
a fear that reasons of military security were not sufficiently 
convincing, that these other arguments might appeal to special 
groups, or that belief was then held that these subordinate 
effects were really important, is difficult to say. In any event, 
currently and for some time past, military authorities have 
rested their case for universal military training entirely on 
grounds of military security. This change of front would 
suggest that these leaders are themselves not convinced of 
the curative power of military training for our moral apathy, 
at least to any great extent. 

Others, however, still contend that compulsory training 
would be beneficial in its moral, as well as military, results. 
The American Legion has consistently argued that the young 
man would achieve many benefits from a program of uni- 
versal military training, including (a) ability to protect him- 
self in an emergency; (b) self-reliance; (c) promptness; (d) 
the ability to accept and give leadership; (¢) physical fitness; 
(f) respect for authority; and (g) a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to community, state, and nation. Maj. Murray D. Kirk- 
wood wrote at length in the magazine section of The New 
York Times on March 25, 1945, arguing that tolerance, obe- 
dience, appreciation for the qualities of leadership, and the 
value of teamwork learned in a term of compulsory military 
training would make for democratic citizenship. It has been 
publicly argued on many occasions that our young people to- 
day are undisciplined and that the way to provide this for 
them is through military training. 

In opposing these contentions it would be incorrect to say 
that there are no character-training values to be found in 
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military life. We would certainly have been faced with moral 
calamity when demobilization on a large scale began if it had 
been true that military experience did nothing but break down 
the moral standards of our youth; surely we have hopes— 
and confidence—that our sons and daughters have returned 
with something of the same attitude toward ideals and social 
obligations as others in civilian life have. At the same time 
it must be admitted that military life is abnormal (for most 
men and women), that it does little to strengthen codes of 
personal morality. Army officers have never conceived it to 
be their duty to control the morals of men under their juris- 
diction. Brig. Gen. Henry J. Reilly says: ‘Morale is more 
important than morals to the soldier. Leave the morale to the 
army and to hell with morals. Some people want to keep the 
young soldier from women and liquor. That’s what he needs.” 
The unnatural segregation of the sexes, the high rate of ve- 
nereal disease, hatred of foe, reckless disregard for human 
life—these and other factors could hardly be said to provide 
the basis for sounder morality in this or any other society. 
Military experience should help a young man to learn how 
to protect himself in an emergency, but hardly better than 
summer-camping experience and numerous other activities in 
which he might engage in preference to military training. 
It may give him some self-reliance (depending on his duties), 
but hardly more self-reliance than could be taught in a year 
of school, or a year of occupational adjustment. It may 
well teach him promptness, but so can any other well-managed 
experience. It can conceivably increase his ability to give and 
accept leadership, but hardly more so than other activities 
and in most cases not nearly as much, due to the particular 
type of leadership characteristic of military life. It may make 
him physically fit, but can hardly do so better than civilian 
agencies (properly organized), and certainly cannot keep him 
fit. It may increase his respect for authority, but he can just 
as likely acquire a contempt for authority, for military au- 
thority is not based on optional allegiance. It can add to his 
sense of social responsibility, but this is not nearly so prob- 
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able in peacetime as in a period of war—in peacetime it may, 
in fact, develop in him habits of escape and indolence quite 
out of keeping with a real sense of social obligation. 

One supposed value of military training which has aroused 
wide discussion is that of discipline. I have heard it said in a 
good many quarters that neither parents nor the schools have 
given our youth the proper kind of discipline. Even parents 
have said, “Military training will do our youngsters some 
good. We've never been able to get them to do as they’re 
told.” Discipline in this context is, of course, external dis- 
cipline. What people who take this point of view seem to 
want is acceptance of authoritative judgment and strict obe- 
dience. If this is what we want, and is the only kind of dis- 
cipline we want, then military training is likely to be more 
effective in achieving the objective than any civilian agency. 
Military life demands discipline; in its present form it could 
not long continue without the strictest adherence to order 
whether the order be right or wrong, wise or foolish. The 
real question is how much of this type of discipline we need 
or want in civilian life. Respect for authority is necessary 
and desirable in a democracy as well as elsewhere, but respect 
for authority and blind acceptance of authority are by no 
means the same thing. Discipline, in a military sense, means 
unchallenged acquiescence, and this is the antithesis of a prop- 
er respect for authority based upon discussion and justification 
of decision. Respect for authority based on moral and legal 
grounds is necessary in civilian life; discipline in the sense of 
acceptance of authoritative orders is antidemocratic. 

There is another kind of discipline which is exceedingly im- 
portant for democratic living, namely, self-discipline. Self- 
discipline is the restraint imposed by the individual upon him- 
self. To be self-disciplined means to have that courage of 
decision to order one’s own life and activities in such a way 
as to develop a harmonious pattern of living. Self-discipline 
is never acquired by the imposition of orders from without; it 
grows as the individual is permitted to make his own decisions, 
for good or for ill. Stifle individual initiative over a period 
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of years as was done in Germany, and you no longer haye 
people who can exercise judgment and decide for themselves, 
No better illustration can be afforded of the peril involved in 
trusting a military organization to provide discipline for a 
growing generation. We can have self-discipline and respect 
for authority; if it were ever to be established that we could 
not have both, it would be better to have erred on the side of 
emphasizing self-discipline than to have lost it in attempting 
to train for obedience. 

It has also been contended that universal military training 
would be a democratizing influence. There seem to be two 
major arguments advanced: (1) that the contact of man 
with man regardless of class or racial considerations is good, 
and (2) that time spent in service to the nation begets respect 
and honor for it. In regard to the first of these arguments, 
true it is that contact with those on other economic and social 
planes is desirable. In view of military segregation of colored 
people, however, it is hard to defend military training on this 
basis; it could as well be argued that such segregation further 
exaggerates, rather than minimizes, social differences. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to see how military training does a 
better job of breaking down barriers than does the public 
school; clear analysis would tend to argue in favor of the 
public school rather than the military. 

There is, perhaps, more to be said in favor of the argu- 
ment that military life would tend to establish devotion to 
one’s country. This is particularly true in wartime; it is much 
less so, however, in times of peace when the objectives of mil- 
itary training are neither clear nor impelling. The problem 
is to develop real love of country. To do this effectively, the 
individual must be taught to sacrifice something and to see 
the social significance of what he does. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that peacetime military training is the most effective 
means of achieving this end. There are two hazards: (1) 
that the individual may discharge such an obligation in a 
merely nominal manner and hence acquire no abiding sense 
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of loyalty to the good of society; and (2) that he become 
chauvinistic rather than patriotic, and mistake the symbol of 
devotion for the deep underlying reality. We, of course, need 
more patriotism, but this is more likely to be acquired through 
an adequate educational program followed by normal civilian 
employment than through participation on a temporary basis 
in a military training program in a peacetime world. 

There are other factors which give one reason to doubt 
the efficacy of peacetime military training in strengthening 
our moral structure. It was earlier mentioned that character 
consists of a set of formulated habit-patterns and that these 
are developed through a period of many years. To mold 
character is the most difficult of human tasks. It takes in- 
finite patience and enduring hope in the face of seeming failure. 
He who thinks one year of any kind of training is sufficient 
to mold character fails to understand human nature. One 
year is a part of the matrix, but only a part. It is much easier 
to damage character and early moral training in one year 
(or a part of it) than it is to strengthen it. To hope that mili- 
tary training could at best do as much to mold character as 
can the home, the school, and the church in the same period 
of time is to hope for the impossible. 

One further consideration makes it seem undesirable to 
conceive of universal military training as a moral agent. To 
do so is to add a questionable instrument for the training of 
democratic citizens. ‘The military has never been thought of 
in a democracy as more than a means of preserving our civil- 
ization from physical attack. To transfer to it even partial 
responsibility for the training of the young is to embark on 
a course which, when carried further, leads to the very 
form of domination which cost us untold manpower and 
resources to defeat in World War II. When the military 
arm was given an educational function in Italy and Germany, 
it prostituted the only secure foundation for a democratic so- 
ciety—free thought as furthered by education and religion. 
It is bad enough to be forced to consider compulsory military 
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training on military grounds. It courts disaster to argue for 
it on moral or educational grounds. Let us be awake to the 
dangers of such a possibility. 

If compulsory military training can provide little help in 
realizing our moral objectives, what other means are left to 
us? The answer seems to lie in a revitalization of the civilian 
agencies historically responsible for the education and train- 
ing of the young. These agencies have not been as effective 
as they might have been. This is not, however, to say that 
they have failed. They have been subject to the shifts in 
public sentiment which have taken place, as ever they should 
be. If their lack of clarity concerning what we wish, and why, 
has been evident, it reveals a lack of clarity in the thinking 
of the present generation. Only as we consolidate our think- 
ing about the objectives we really seek can these agencies be 
expected to do the job we want done. Fortunately, as has 
been said earlier, we are beginning to put faith in certain es- 
sentials. The result is that educational and religious leaders 
are doing the same and perhaps are doing even more than 
their fair share. We have reason to believe that the family, 
the school, the church, and other educational agencies will be 
in a position to be more effective in the years that lie ahead 
than they have been in the past. But they will need to adjust 
themselves to the new demand and they will need public sup- 
port. No collective spirit has ever flowered in a day, a week, 
or a year. Human beings are slow to respond and adjust to 
new circumstances. That they must do so is self-evident; that 
they should do so in less time is desirable; that they do so ef- 
fectively is most important. 

The family is a less influential instrument than hitherto. 
The new position of woman in modern society, her economic 
and vocational responsibilities outside the home, the rapid 
tempo of modern life, the numerous distractions of urban life, 
the increasing rate of divorce—these and other factors have 
tended to make the family less effective in determining the 
character-mold of a younger generation. Yet the family is 
a basic social institution, and the early years of childhood are 
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important in establishing central habit-patterns. Parent edu- 
cation in the modern world is quite as essential as child edu- 
cation. We are fortunately giving more attention to this 
need. As we continue to do so, we shall be more confident of 
the results of our whole moral training. The statement of 
the person who says, “Give me control of the child until he 
is eight or nine, and I will never fear for his moral training” 
is probably something of an exaggeration, but it does indicate 
the importance of early training, which is still largely under 
the direction of the family. These ties must be strengthened, 
made more intelligent and responsive to the needs of society. 

Today the school probably plays the predominant part in 
determining the life-objectives and moral foci of the young. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, these objectives are in most cases 
dictated by happenstance and expediency rather than by 
planned direction on the part of the school. The misunderstood 
and misappropriated doctrine of the separation of religion 
from politics has done much to keep morality as well as re- 
ligion out of the conscious program of the school. Central 
as moral concerns are in life, does it not seem strange that 
discussions of such issues in the public school are most often 
dragged in by the back door, if permitted to enter at all, for 
fear of offending some who may feel that the school is where 
facts are taught but not the place to be concerned with values? 
We must wake up to the fact that in our public schools real 
attention must be given to moral concerns, and concentrated 
activity toward opening up the way to a consideration of these 
problems must precede any effective attack upon the whole issue 
of character education. 

When it comes to teaching citizenship, our schools do a 
relatively good job although there is always room for im- 
provement. Within the past few years concern has been ex- 
pressed for the lack of knowledge of American traditions. 
Surveys have indicated that even college youth have a paucity 
of information about their own country. Sad as this may 
be, the answer does not lie in requiring courses in the factual 
data of history. It lies rather in a program of active par- 
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ticipation in democratic techniques and growing knowledge 
and wisdom about the real values of American culture. It 
is far less important to know when the Revolution occurred 
and the dates of its major battles than it is to know why it 
occurred, its results, and its true significance in setting a pat. 
tern for American society. The public schools do a more ef- 
fective job of preparing students for citizenship than do 
many of the colleges. This is due to several factors, two being 
the greater responsiveness of elementary and secondary schools 
to social need, and the greater traditional emphasis in the 
curriculums of the colleges. But attention is being given today 
on all levels of education to the problem of developing in 
our youth those patterns and attitudes which will be produc. 
tive of rich personal experience and the acceptance of serious 
social responsibility. The battle, however, is not yet won. 
More can and should be done by educational institutions to 
bring our youth to a deep understanding of our culture and 
its significance for the future. Morale developed in normal 
civilian life will provide us with the strongest possible se- 
curity. 

The church, like the family, has lost influence to the school 
and other agencies. It is a necessary correlative agency, how- 
ever, for moral dynamic is bound up with religious conviction 
and in many minds is dependent strictly upon it. But the 
church is also slow to respond to new demands and, hence, 
has been less effective than in former periods. There are 
signs that we are recovering from our religious cynicism and 
there is hope, therefore, that the church will play an effective 
part in generating a new social morale and strengthening a 
basic moral code. 

But there are other agencies which we must not overlook. 
The stage, the screen, the radio, the library—all of these 
play a significant part in conditioning a growing generation. 
All have increasingly recognized the social function which they 
perform and all are, to greater or less degree, conscious of 
the need for deepening our social bonds and invigorating the 
individual’s code of living. Vocational contacts are also im- 
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portant in molding character and in determining standards. 
Professional and business associations have increasingly sought 
to develop codes of fair practice which can guide relationships 
within the areas concerned. 

The further one goes into the nature of our moral crisis, 
the more complex are the factors that are disclosed. There 
is no royal road to moral security. Basic stability in our so- 
ciety can come only as we assimilate gradually the forces which 
have changed the very life we live, while we keep our eyes 
consistently focused on those values which are essential to 
successful living in any age or generation. The expression of 
these values varies with the nature of concrete circumstances, 
but as long as democracy and individualism flourish, their im- 
portance will continue. Our moral renaissance will be essen- 
tially a rediscovery and re-evaluation of our whole way of life. 
It will come slowly—but with common agreement concern- 
ing its desirability and attention properly concentrated on 
those agencies capable of speeding its achievement, we have 
reason to believe that America can have both morale and 
morality, a spirit pervading our culture, and a code of living 
adequate for it. To this end we must think and act. 











The Teaching of Values 


By WILLIS MOORE 


T WAS THE SOLEMN conviction of a recent conference of edy- 

| cators* that a major task of contemporary education is 
the inculcation of values that experience has proved essen- 

tial to satisfactory living. The empirical considerations sus- 
taining this conviction were: first, that though great advances 
in technical knowledge have made it theoretically possible for 
us to enjoy a high degree of physical and spiritual welfare, we 
are actually unable to do so and are, as recent inventions sug- 
gest, in imminent danger of total loss of what civilization 
remains to us; second, that the basic cause of this crisis is our 
failure to induce in youth the higher moral, religious, and 
aesthetic values of our culture; and, third, that by reason of 
inherent inadequacy or default on the part of the church and 
the home this task of teaching the proper values devolves in 
large part upon the schools.” 

If this conviction and the considerations from which it stems 
are well grounded in fact, education must undertake a gigantic 
project no mean part of which is the solution of two inescapable 
preliminary problems. It must determine what system of 
values should be taught; and it must select or devise methods 
of communicating these values under academic circumstances. 

Tacitly admitting this obligation, the conference earnestly 
debated the two problems, agreeing, in general terms, but with 
some dissent, that the schools should attempt to induce appre- 
ciation of the values of peaceful, cooperative, and aesthetic 
living; but it was divided or downright skeptical with regard 
to proposed methods of accomplishing this aim. It is in the 
hope of shedding some light on the second of these problems 

*The Hazen Conference on Higher Education, August 24-30, 1946, Estes Park, 
Col. The theme of the conference was “Education for Effective Choices in a 
World of Conflicting Values.” 

* Some members of the conference believed that the church and the home must 


continue to bear the bulk of this responsibility, but with supplementary aid from 
the schools. 
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that I undertake the following analysis of the general value- 
teaching situation. 

The first logical possibility regarding the assumption that 
values may be taught is skepticism, which may occur in any of 
several degrees. ‘The experiential basis for this attitude is 
familiar to all teachers who have come to the end of a course 
in religion, aesthetics, ethics, or other value-study and, upon 
trying to determine informally or otherwise whether or not 
the value-attitudes of students have been modified during the 
term’s work, can discover no appreciable degree of change. 
In their discouragement such teachers may conclude, as one 
member of the conference put it, that classroom methods do 
not lend themselves to the inculcation of values. Skepticism 
may stop with the supposition that, though curricular methods 
are ineficacious, extracurricular ones may be more successful. 

But skepticism may go deeper. A person might hold that 
though values are transmitted, they cannot be dealt with in 
conscious or prearranged ways. Nature has her methods; and 
when man attempts to interfere with or to manipulate them, 
he succeeds only in distorting or thwarting the process. This is 
laissez faire in the field of value-communication. 

There is the logical possibility of a third and more devastat- 
ing form of skepticism, which holds that values cannot be com- 
municated at all. If it is assumed that there are values, it 
might be argued that their origin in the experience of any par- 
ticular individual is to be explained in terms of innateness or of 
circumstances completely relative to the person concerned. 

Although a thread of skepticism ran through all the con- 
ference discussions of this problem, the weight of opinion 
seemed to go against this attitude. Individual members, claim- 
ing the support of personal experience, suggested, somewhat 
tentatively and hesitatingly, a variety of methods of inculcating 
values: They may be taught by human example and consequent 
emulation, through the required reading of selected master- 
pieces of literature, through logical study of the structure of 
value-situations, in terms of various types of hortatory dis- 
course, and by means of the induced experience of properly 
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arranged concerts, art exhibits, plays, chapel services, and the 
like, or of the more extended institutionally influenced forms 
of living. 

At first glance these proposed methods seem to have little 
in common save the implied rejection of the more severe forms 
of skepticism described above. However, more careful reflec- 
tion reveals agreement in terms of two positive assumptions; 
(1) appreciations are somehow learned; and (2) the value- 
situation is of such a nature that one person can determine, 
within limits, what another will come to appreciate. Further. 
more, the sincere, if anecdotal, defense offered each of these 
various proposals suggests a plurality of methods rather than 
a single one for teaching values. 

Taking our cue in part from these common assumptions and 
in part from general value-studies, let us outline roughly, and 
somewhat dogmatically, the structure of the total value-situa- 
tion in so far as it seems in any degree relevant to the solution 
of our problem. Values in their primitive form are the spon- 
taneous feeling responses of an organism in a certain condition 
toward an object in a certain context. These value feelings 
may be correlated with, and partially defined by, the acts of 
acceptance or rejection of the object entertained. In the 
primitive situation the object appears in a physical setting to 
which the organism adds the dimension of a psychophysiologi- 
cal context. In this simple situation the value-reaction is a 
function of the core object in its setting and the inherent reac- 
tion capacities of the organism. Experience, however, through 
the building-up of memories and habits and by conditioning, 
rapidly modifies these latter until the element of innateness re- 
mains as little more than the original skeleton upon which this 
flesh has been laid. These inherent capacities at one end, and 
the embodied natural laws of the core object at the other pole 
of the relation, constitute the limiting factors on possible 
alterations within the total scene. 

Whether or not the situation thus described lends itself to 
the teaching process depends upon what is meant by “teaching.” 
I think it may be considered essentially an act whereby some- 
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one—the teacher—somehow brings about in another a certain 
anticipated form of experience. To achieve this goal the 
teacher must have: (1) manipulatory control over at least the 
major elements of the situation involved, and (2) anticipatory 
awareness of the nature of the responses of the student. 

There is no question as to man’s ability to manipulate such 
gross elements of the value-context as the value-bearing object 
or the overt behavior pattern of the subject. For instance, the 
teacher can take the student to an art exhibit or place the paint- 
ings before him. But can he control or even anticipate those 
subjective or private factors which play such an important role 
in determining the reception accorded the object of value? 

Since the psychological context is modified primarily through 
the objective and manipulable factors of experience, man must 
have real, if indirect, control over the former through this 
acknowledged control over the latter. Also, by means of such 
methods of investigation as tests, interviews, questionnaires, 
and so forth, it is possible for a properly trained psychologist 
to learn much about the psychological aspect of the total value- 
situation at any given time. Hence, in so far as teaching de- 
pends upon manipulatory control over the elements of the 
value-context, the teaching of values seems possible. 

There are two possible objections to this analysis in its 
simple stage: first, as described up to this point, education 
seems identical with indoctrination; and, second, actual prac- 
tice seems to indicate that there is no real assurance on the 
part of the teacher that a given student will respond to a given 
object as anticipated. 

Indoctrination suggests involuntariness of some sort, 
whereas true education is, from the student’s side of it, spon- 
taneous and free. When it is not thus, education fails of the 
desired resultant of a sustained attitudinal and behavioral pat- 
tern. Indoctrination, as a premeditated limiting of the field 
of study of the student, may be avoided by a plan whereby the 
student is confronted with the major alternatives to the par- 
ticular value desired and allowed to make his own free choice. 
The teachers’ function is to set up the situation so that the 
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value in question has a fair chance with its competitors. This 
fair chance can be provided only by that teacher who knows 
value-theory, psychology, and the relevant portions of the 
psychological history of the individual student. 

This theory of value-education may be summarized in terms 
of certain general principles which are partly empirical and 
partly assumptive in character: (1) There is a natural or 
normal set of value-responses in all of us. (2) These value- 
responses tend to guide us toward happiness, survival, or what- 
ever our inherent goal may be. (3) These responses may, 
within limits, be modified in a variety of directions. (4) Under 
certain circumstances, these responses may lead us wrong, 
(5) We are led astray because our perspectives on the value- 
objects are too limited. (6) It is the chief function of the 
teacher to expand and extend these perspectives so the student 
can make the normal response. (7) It is possible for men to 
perform this function. 

Two questions remain to be answered. Can this teaching 
procedure be carried out under academic circumstances? If it 
can, which ones of the list of proposed methods named above 
promise success? 

In the light of our rough description of the total value- 
situation we are able to order the suggested methods in any 
of several ways. The basis of division I propose to use here, 
however, is the degree of proximity to the natural, primitive 
value-learning situation. In general, this proximity means also 
concreteness and naturalness of the core circumstances. The 
methods we are to assess vary considerably in this respect. An 
arrangement whereby the teacher simply manipulates the con- 
crete living conditions of another is much closer to the primi- 
tive value-learning situation, much more concrete and natural, 
than one in which he presents the whole thing in terms of sub- 
stitute symbols. The usefulness of this type of classification 
lies in the fact that, other things being equal, the closer the 
teaching materials are to the primitive state of affairs, the 
greater will be the number of people for whom the method is 
effective. 
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Arranged as nodes along a continuum from the relatively 
remote and abstract to the relatively close and concrete, the 
methods we have listed read as follows: (1) logical analysis 
of value-situations, as in aesthetics and ethics; (2) persuasive 
discourse; (3) inspirational literature; (4) human example; 
(5) exposure to laboratory-like prearrangements of value- 
bearing structures; and (6) manipulation of concrete living 
conditions so as to make possible, or more likely, the having 
of certain values. 

The effectiveness of these methods varies with the degree of 
imaginative ability of the student and the character of the 
value to be induced. Some, for instance, function better with 
reference to the teaching of moral values, others in the teaching 
of the values of aesthetics. 

The most concrete, natural, and primitive of teaching meth- 
ods is that in which one person so manipulates the behavior 
of another as to bring him into the presence of a potentially 
valuable object. Only slightly less so is that method whereby 
one person transports the object into the presence of the other. 
This second version of the simple method may include some 
maneuvering about or rearranging of the elements of the 
objective context. At the level of social engineering this may 
be the manipulation or reformation of the institutional pat- 
terns in which the anticipated experience is enmeshed. In the 
broad sense of the term these are teaching procedures; but by 
virtue of the integrality of these situations with the coarse, 
heterogeneous mass of circumstances we know as living, they 
are not academic methods. 

The next method is that of cutting off an area of experi- 
ence, straining it of all irrelevant factors, concentrating its 
value-flavor, and serving it to the student, as it were, on a 
platter. Examples of these laboratory-like arrangements are 
concerts, plays, art exhibits, chapel services, and the like. This 
method is practicable and effective under academic conditions 
and is widely used, especially for inducing aesthetic values. In 
emphasizing it, however, we run the risk of making the teach- 
ing device the pattern for later living. Aesthetic values should 
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flavor all living, whereas too often they are bunched in rare, 
special occasions, leaving the rest of experience a tasteless fare, 

The use of human example and consequent emulation is an 
old device for inculcating values, especially of the moral sort, 
though it is not limited to these. It is a technique for taking 
advantage of favorable bias. The student is led to undertake 
a certain mode of behavior because someone whom he admires 
on other grounds acts so. Having adopted this form of be- 
havior, he experiences certain values which he did not originally 
seek, but ones anticipated by the teacher. Parents, friends, 
teachers, and others constitute these models. This method is 
more or less consciously used in our schools. The teacher him- 
self may be the model, often without acknowledgment of the 
fact even to himself; but that society realizes and takes ad- 
vantage of the efficacy of this way is evidenced in the care with 
which it inspects the moral qualifications of its teachers. It is 
a frequent remark among alumni of a college that they profited 
more from knowing certain teachers than from what was said 
in class. The truly great teachers, for example, Socrates or 
Jesus, have been as effective in their living as in their argu- 
mentation. 

The use of literature, a form of secondhand or substitute 
experience, is a means of value-teaching strongly defended by 
many people. More remote from the primitive type of value- 
structure than any methods discussed so far, this device is, 
nevertheless, a powerful instrument in the hands of a skilled 
teacher. To the more imaginative student, a literary presenta- 
tion of a value-situation may be more vivid and appealing than 
the cruder, less refined contexts of real life. If the final pur- 
pose of this project of value-teaching is to make the world a 
better place in which to live, as the discussions of the Hazen 
conference seemed to assume, then the user of this method 
must take care that the motive force of literary experiences is 
not dissipated within the confines of the schoolroom. As was 
indicated in the discussion of the use of concerts, plays, and the 
like, it is essential that the student thus taught be led to seek 
such values in the hurly-burly life outside the laboratory. A 
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study of literature should not encourage the student to live 
within the covers of books. 

Another step removed from the primitive type of situation, 
and correspondingly less concrete and more artificial than it, 
is the method of persuasive discourse. This is not the simple, 
objective presentation of life-patterns in literary form, but 
argumentative discourse designed to induce another to move 
into the region of a potentially valuable object or to behave so 
as to make a certain value-experience possible or likely. This 
method may be as direct and hortatory as preaching; but it 
may be as devious and subtle as persuasion to behavior which 
will lead to institutional reform, which, in turn, will make pos- 
sible the experiences the teacher believes the student will find 
valuable. This method, in its more subtle form, is an extremely 
important device for teaching values, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being circuitous. 

There is a serious division of opinion as to the efficacy of 
logical analysis of value-experiences for the purposes of the 
inculcation of these values, yet it is hard to believe that it has 
no relevance to such a project. Logical analysis is, essentially, 
a technique for enlarging and mentally dissecting objects of 
experience. It bridges gaps, fills in background, and systema- 
tizes with regard to areas of experiences. For at least some, 
perhaps only the most imaginative of all students, these analyti- 
cal procedures may enhance the value of an object; but for 
most this method will remain dry logic only. 

Values can be taught, therefore, even under academic con- 
ditions and by methods in present use. Actual classroom pro- 
cedure must necessarily vary with the specific subject matter 
involved, and it is likely to be a combination of several of the 
methods described; but we shall have to lean heavily upon 
that type of persuasive discourse which may eventuate in a 
form of institutional living designed to impress at firsthand 
the values desired. In the long run, and for most people, the 
experiences of everyday living provide the best medium for 
effective value-teaching. 











The United Nations: A Campus Model 
Organized by Students 


By ROBERT A. WALKER 


N HIS ADDRESS opening United Nations Week, on Septem. 
| ber 14, Secretary of State Marshall called for a “deep. 
ened understanding of the purposes, the accomplishments, 
and the difficulties of the United Nations and a more under- 
standing determination on the part of the American people 
to make it succeed.”’ The following Saturday, I listened to 
a network broadcast on which reporters from the Northeast, 
the Midwest, and California analyzed what the colleges of 
the country were doing to promote a deepened understanding 
and a determination for the success of the United Nations. 
I was not impressed. If the reports were at all accurate, 
it is clear that creative efforts in this direction are largely out- 
side the classroom. The lone bright spot on the broadcast 
was a description of the extracurricular United Nations or- 
ganizations and similar groups which seem to be fairly wide- 
spread among eastern colleges. —TThe comment on the curricular 
accomplishments of the colleges was heavily weighted on the 
side of familiar-sounding course titles—international relations, 
international administration, comparative government, and 
others with a definite prewar ring. Unfortunately, research 
for the broadcast did not extend to whether or not the pro- 
fessors had revised their notes recently. 

Valuable as courses of this kind may be, it is fairly obvious 
that classes with these titles are going to reach relatively few 
students. Under the prevailing elective system they are usually 
taken only by advanced students in government, economics, 
and the sister social sciences. For the remainder of the stu- 
dent body, specialization in other pursuits usually comes early, 
and political education dies in its infancy. The growing recog- 
nition that technicians and specialists without political insight 
are social liabilities has not yet wrought the educational revo- 
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lution that will accomplish what Secretary Marshall has in 
mind. 

Widespread understanding of the aims and purposes of the 
United Nations will not come from expanded enrollments in 
specialized courses dealing with the subject. It can be accom- 
plished, I believe, in one of two ways: the subject can be in- 
cluded in good general courses in the social sciences which are 
required of all students, or it can be acquired in extracurricular 
activities in which large numbers of students take part. The 
first has the great advantage of being more systematic. But 
it is not always possible, and the results are often far from 
satisfactory, given the lecture and textbook routine that lulls 
most of our college enrollees into indifference and diverts their 
creative energies into extracurricular pursuits. Thus, extra- 
curricular programs to develop interest in international affairs 
not only have their place, but also provide a stimulus to con- 
structive effort where students are most accustomed to apply- 
ing it. 

Kansas State College has had experience with both a new 
classroom and a new extracurricular approach during the past 
few years. While both have been illuminating, the purpose of 
this article is to describe and comment on the extracurricular 
program to promote understanding of the United Nations and 
its problems. Conceived, planned, and executed by the stu- 
dents, it has provided the focal point of interest in international 
affairs on the campus at Manhattan for the past two years. 
It was one of the first such projects, and it has done much to 
promote the kind of understanding which Secretary Marshall 
rightly holds essential for the future success of the U.N. 

The project was the outgrowth of an idea which a few stu- 
dents picked up when they attended an intercollegiate peace 
conference at the University of Nebraska in the spring of 
1945. They were stimulated by the conference, and they felt 
that the kind of interest and understanding requisite for world 
peace would never come from one conference a year. With 
unusually fine leadership, they undertook the job of setting up 
a continuing United Nations organization on the campus. 
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They called it the I.S.A.—International Security Assembly, 

The strength of I.S.A. was its basic pattern of organization, 
Each organized house, dormitory, and independent house 
(where a group of students live together) was asked to select 
a country which it would represent in the new organization, 
Elected or designated representatives in the house took the 
leadership in securing information about the country selected, 
getting the other members interested in the project, and de. 
veloping the policies which would be advocated in the assem- 
blies. 

Members of the I.S.A. Planning Committee, the elected 
directorate for the group, visited the houses on meeting nights 
and explained the purpose of the new activity. The plan was 
well received, and by the fall of 1945, some fifteen hundred 
students in thirty campus organizations were taking part. 

The first task undertaken by residents in the several houses 
was to learn something about the country they were to rep- 
resent. This in itself had great educational value. Letters 
soliciting material were written to embassies, consular offices, 
and foreign information offices. The culture, customs, and 
characteristics of alien peoples were brought into the aware- 
ness of groups of students who had previously known little, 
if anything, about them. Pamphlets, magazines, books, and 
newspaper articles dealing with the adopted nation and its 
problems were carried into organizations which heretofore 
had seldom extended their collective interests beyond the non- 
liberalizing goal of improving their social standing. In many 
cases, the country involved was discussed at regular or special 
meetings of the house or dormitory membership. Sometimes 
a few students would lead the discussion; sometimes a faculty 
member or visiting authority would meet informally with the 
group. An important part of the 1.S.A. program has been 
to bring to the campus speakers on particular countries and 
on international problems. Representatives of England, China, 
Russia, France, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and other 
countries have come to Manhattan to help acquaint students 
with the culture and problems of their respective nations. 
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Financial aid for this purpose has been provided by the col- 
lege’s Institute of Citizenship, which also now acts as sponsor 
of 1.S.A.:. This aid has enabled the organization to present a 
series of outstanding speakers on international affairs to the 
whole student body at college-wide assemblies. ‘Thus, the 
influence of the group has extended well beyond even the rela- 
tively large number of students who participate directly. 

The first General Assembly of the I.S.A. had much of the 
flavor of the opening sessions of the United Nations As- 
sembly, seasoned with some of the antics of the American 
political convention. The latter seemed to occur to many stu- 
dents as the natural prototype for an international concourse! 
Behind placards and flags, the delegations entered the hall 
singing national anthems and shouting huzzas to foster-father- 
lands. Native dress was the order of the evening and eye- 
catching stunts held sway for the first part of the meeting. 
Earlier in the day, the Russians had caused a mild sensation 
by flying the Red flag from a dormitory rooftop. Spirits were 
high and departures from authenticity were counterbalanced 
by abundant enthusiasm. 

The horseplay soon gave way, however, to the serious busi- 
ness of completing the organization of a model United Nations. 
While messengers scurried about to complete deals among the 
delegations, a secretary general was elected, the nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council were chosen, an Economic 
and Social Council was picked, and fifteen positions on the 
World Court were filled. Petitions for admission from Poland 
and India were acted upon favorably, while Italy was voted 
down on protest from Yugoslavia. A major battle developed 
over a motion to expel Argentina, campus politics blending 
realistically with vigorous arguments over the true peace-lov- 
ing character of a pro-fascist state. 

Throughout the proceedings student delegates sprang to 

*Dr. A. B. Sageser of the department of history and government was the 


initial faculty adviser. To him and Lois Meisner, capable student chairman 


during the first year, belongs much of the credit for the success of the organi- 
zation, 
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microphones to deliver spontaneous arguments of surprisingly 
good quality. Several prepared statements showed careful 
advance work and an understanding of the underlying issues 
at stake. The preparatory work had told, and intelligent dis- 
cussion of international politics was being carried on by stu- 
dents, most of whom had had little or no classroom work in 
international relations. The problem was not to get active 
participation, but to keep debate within bounds which would 
cover the agenda and still permit adjournment on schedule. 

Unfinished business was referred by the Assembly to the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
World Court. Weekly meetings of these bodies proceeded to 
hear arguments on a number of problems and to seek solutions 
of their own liking. The Security Council, after considering 
a boundary dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia, handed it 
over to the World Court. That serious-minded group, after 
due deliberation, held that Italy should give up Trieste and 
Fiume, and that Yugoslavia should be responsible for the port 
of Trieste. The Court also sat on a dispute between Britain 
and Guatemala over British Honduras, ruling that Honduras 
would revert to Guatemala if Great Britain did not adhere to 
its part of the pact. Europe’s pressing food and fiscal prob- 
lems were discussed by the Economic and Social Council. It 
concluded, while the issue was hot in the United Nations itself, 
that UNRRA or a similar organization should continue to ad- 
minister relief to the starving nations of the world. That the 
United States and the other great powers decided upon a 
different course is not conclusive evidence that the students 
were misguided. 

A second General Assembly was held in April 1946. With 
the experience of the first meeting to draw on, business was 
conducted more smoothly than before. A justice of the 
Kansas Supreme Court served as presiding officer, and Gov. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel delivered the intermission address. Sev- 
eral high schools sent groups to the campus to watch the pro- 
ceedings. The temper of a political convention again marked 
the opening moments, with bright regalia and posters pro- 
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claiming various national claims to fame—from India’s “Holy 
Cow, We’re Modern Now!” to Argentina’s “Savior of Starv- 
ing Europe.” 

But with a heavy agenda, the delegates on the floor of the 
auditorium soon got down to business. With only one dis- 
senting vote, Italy was now admitted. Only a one-vote mar- 
gin, however, killed a Canadian proposal to abandon the veto 
power of the Big Five. Creation of a strong Atomic Control 
Commission was debated and approved with two dissenting 
votes, neither of them from the vocal Russian delegation. 

High spot of the evening, in this writer’s opinion, was the 
vigorous debate provoked by a surprise motion to call a con- 
vention under Article 109 of the Charter for the purpose of 
drafting a constitution for world federal government. The 
proponents of the idea had lined up enough support before- 
hand and prepared their arguments with sufficient care, that 
the shocked majority was placed at a disadvantage. Amid 
heated protests that ‘“‘we should give the United Nations a 
chance,” and that “‘it’s silly to talk about world government,” 
those favoring the project argued that the U.N. lacked the 
essential powers of a government—that it could not levy taxes, 
that it could not make laws and enforce them against indi- 
viduals, that it could not maintain a predominant military 
force except at the sufferance of the several nations. The 
Federalist Papers were cited to show that our own founding 
fathers thought such a confederation was doomed to failure. 
But the delegates were not convinced. When the vote was 
taken, the motion lost. As the meeting adjourned, nonetheless, 
one could overhear the argument being carried on among the 
groups leaving the auditorium. Student minds were seriously 
agitated by one of the great problems of our day—can we have 
world peace without world government? 

During the 1946-47 school year, I.S.A. continued an active 
program. The United Nations was beginning to lose its show- 
window luster in the heat and dirt of great-power politics, but, 
nothing daunted, the Planning Committee set up an ambitious 
program for the year. The organizations making up I.S.A. 
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were reassigned countries, and new groups were added to bring 
the total up to about forty. It was decided to shift the em- 
phasis from two full-dress public meetings a year to more fre- 
quent meetings of the delegates, so that more careful debate 
could be held on a wider variety of issues. Experience the 
first year had shown that time ran out before discussion could 
be satisfactorily completed or the agenda covered. 

A fall and winter schedule was set up which included As- 
sembly meetings on disarmament, international censorship, 
trusteeship, and revision of the Charter, as well as election 
of officers and the filling of vacancies on the Security Council, 
Economic and Social Council, and World Court. Five dele- 
gates from each organization met at about monthly intervals 
to discuss these problems. The new plan for carrying on the 
activity had the advantage of providing more time for the dis- 
cussions, but it also developed weaknesses. One was a tendency 
for an undue amount of time to be used in threshing out par- 
liamentary technicalities and a consequent loss of interest on 
the part of those without a flare for the niceties of debate. 
The other, and more serious, result was lack of sufficient time 
for the delegates to inform themselves on the subject under 
discussion. And without the impetus of working toward a 
large public meeting, many of the participants simply did not 
take time to prepare for the discussion. With heavy academic 
and extracurricular schedules, this was perhaps not surprising. 
It is certainly worth noting for those interested in undertak- 
ing any similar program. 

The final meeting of the year was another full-dress plenary 
session of the Assembly, held in the gymnasium. On the agenda 
were a report from the Security Council on disarmament, a 
discussion of the veto power, United States aid to Greece, and 
a report on UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The disarmament issue 
had been referred to the Security Council at an earlier meet- 
ing, and its report, recommending a forthright disarmament 
program, occasioned the most lengthy debate of the evening. 
Without clearly resolving the issue, those present were again 
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stimulated to do some serious thinking about one of the im- 
portant issues facing United Nations. The veto power was 
vigorously debated, with more critics than defenders. The 
delegates divided more evenly on the United States’ unilateral 
policy in Greece, and it was finally decided to refer the matter 
to a special committee for report at the first meeting of the 
next academic year. 

The report on UNESCO probably points to the future 
course of extracurricular work in international relations at 
Kansas State. Those making the report included a number of 
suggestions on how the college could participate actively in 
the program of UNESCO, perhaps using as a starting point 
the country organization of houses and groups which I.S.A. 
developed. A few days later, a delegation of nineteen stu- 
dents and twenty faculty members departed for the Mountain- 
Plains Regional UNESCO Conference held in Denver from 
May 15 to 17. The size of the student delegation, much the 
largest from outside the Denver area, was itself a tribute to 
the interest which I.S.A. had aroused in world affairs. Kansas 
State students took a leading part in the work of the Youth 
Group in Denver and in formulating the recommendations for 
the participation of youth in the the UNESCO program, which 
were incorporated in the official report of the conference. Two 
years of work had borne fruit. 

As the college enters a new academic year, it seems highly 
probable that student interest and effort will be directed more 
toward direct participation in UNESCO than in mock U.N. 
assemblies. This does not mean that I.S.A. is dead, and it 
certainly does not mean that it failed. It simply means that 
interest has shifted. Not the least among the influences in 
that direction is the fact that the president of the college, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, is chairman of the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. At the same time, the Denver conference 
and a currently active state UNESCO program has brought 
UNESCO sharply to student attention. 

If the students of Kansas State College now turn their pri- 
mary attention to taking an active part in promoting the aims 
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of UNESCO, it is because their work of the last two years in 
the 1.S.A. is an excellent example of those aims being realized. 
The preamble of the UNESCO Constitution states that “Wars 
begin in the minds of men, and it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.”’ The minds of a 
great many students have been brought to grips with the prob- 
lems that may mean war or peace in their time. They have 
thought seriously, not superficially, about them. They have 
an appreciation of the magnitude of the task facing the United 
Nations they would have got in no other way. They have 
become acutely aware of how vital it is that there be wide- 
spread understanding of the problems debated at Lake Suc- 
cess—and of the foreigners with odd-sounding names who 
debate them. 

This understanding is the aim of UNESCO, and it should 
be an aim of education. The student International Security 
Assembly at Kansas State has shown a useful way of realizing 
that aim outside the classroom. As the students take up the 
UNESCO program, they may well examine carefully that 
part of it which holds that one way to do something substantial 
about enlightening the minds of men is through better educa- 
tion inside the classroom. 
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Making Foreign-Area Curriculums 
Feasible’ 


By MAURICE T. PRICE 


military authorities of World War II either in this coun- 

try or abroad. But it was raised by them to a status of 
respectability and urgency. At present, in spite of the short- 
comings of much of the work done in its name during the war, 
there is a sprinkling of persons throughout the country who 
staunchly defend the basic idea. More than that, so far as 
I have been able to discover, the basic arguments for it are 
not publicly refuted. The opposition meets it by pointing to 
the difficulties of implementing it; or, in some cases, by ignor- 
ing it; or, in other cases, by claiming that some one depart- 
ment of the liberal arts college can implement the idea all by 
itself in its own courses. Some—whom we shall discuss sep- 
arately—oppose it only on the undergraduate level, arguing 
that it is not feasible to implement it below the graduate level. 


Ts FOREIGN-AREA CONCEPT was not originated by the 


DIVERGENT EMPHASES 


It must be admitted that the curriculums put together in 
the name of foreign-area studies are not always such as to 
allay criticism. In one of the most ambitious and expanded 
programs, established by a university with excellent library 
facilities and backed by foundation grants, one reads of 
courses on the “mind” of two apparently favored nationality 
groups. Less archaic but equally glaring are the omission of 
the economy from the treatment of three out of four major 
countries considered and the lack of any formal reckoning 
with the sociological aspects of the countries studied. At one 
end of the country a great university entrusts its foreign-area 
curriculum almost exclusively to the social sciences; at the 

* This article was written before the publication of the reports on foreign-area 


studies by the Social Science Research Council and the American Council on 
Education. 
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other end, another great university entrusts it to the humani- 
ties. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that one lesser uni- 
versity puts its foreign-area program under its political science 
department, that another tries to put it under its philosophy 
department, while, at still a third, located geographically be- 
tween these two, the dean, who stands in a crucial relation to 
the area program, employs as his selective screen the criterion 
that the foreign language specialists are, ipso facto, the su- 
perior interpreters of the culture of any area? 


RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT SPECIFIC TRAINING 


Such facts force upon us the question whether one of the 
fundamental and broadly generalized difficulties in setting 
up foreign-area curriculums is not the amateurishness of ad- 
ministrative chiefs and department heads to whom is entrusted 
the making of decisions on foreign-area programs. Discon- 
certing parallels are not wanting from other fields. Were not 
the men who kept the United States Army from mechanizing 
after World War I responsible administrative heads who 
themselves had had no concentrated, intimate, and prolonged 
experience with the beginnings of mechanization in World 
War I? It is reasonable to expect that administrative chiefs 
and department heads who themselves have not put intensive, 
prolonged effort into an attempt to integrate the geographic, 
economic, political, social, attitudinal, and varied humanistic 
aspects of some one culture or country, will give seasoned 
advice and direction to experiments in foreign-area curricu- 
lums? Is it surprising, therefore, to find a university president 
who, on the one hand, is the author of an internationally stim- 
ulating book on international organization and civilian obliga- 
tion to keep informed on international issues, but who, on the 
other hand, falls down on the task of stimulating foreign-area 
courses in his own institution? Is it surprising to find a culti- 
vated, suave, philosophically trained dean of liberal arts who 
stresses individual ethical conduct, literally pigeonholing a 
dozen to fifteen letters from renowned and representative 
members of his faculty urging that foreign-area curriculums 
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be established? Is it surprising to find the most sincere and 
internationally idealistic department heads and individual pro- 
fessors, who themselves did not participate in the laborious 
work of integrating foreign-area materials, vote for a laissez 
faire policy of every-department-for-itself in the field of inter- 
national relations? For the sake of these self-confident dis- 
senters, one cannot help wondering if it would not be invalu- 
able to have an extensive report on foreign-area studies to per- 
mit these men vicariously to get into the atmosphere of the 
problem and its significance. 


Two Types OF COMPROMISE May Be NECESSARY 


In the meantime, it is the suggestion of this observer that, 
if inertia, confusion, or resistance is met, one of two broad 
types of policy may be necessary in order to implement a for- 
eign-area program. On the one hand, compromises may have 
to be made with the departmental system. Or, on the other 
hand, a separate organization may have to be set up which 
circumvents the departmental organization and permits flexible 
experimentation with the subject matter supposedly monopo- 
lized by different departments. To do the first requires hold- 
ing one’s ideals of integration firmly, keeping an eye out for 
gaps in the program, and making long-run plans. To do the 
second requires also some supporting outside pressure, or at 
least administrative intestinal fortitude. 


IRRATIONAL OPPOSITION: VESTED ACADEMIC INTERESTS 


Why does one have to suggest such alternatives? For the 
simple reason that, heretical and disrespectful as it may sound, 
it cannot be assumed that teachers and department heads will 
put a sane integrated program above considerations of aca- 
demic position, power, and prestige. They may, or again they 
may not. It all depends on the individual. I say this as one 
who has been connected with institutions of higher learning 
practically all of his life and has been on the inside of the 
organization of at least a dozen universities in one capacity 
or another—academic, commercial, or governmental. Typi- 
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cal is one of the largest universities in the country. In it ] 
have seen the auditorium virtually packed to hear speakers 
on one of the chief sociocultural regions of the world. But 
interdepartmental jealousy and administrative ineptness per- 
mitted one department to block persistent attempts to provide 
any adequate instruction on that region. Less spectacularly 
inconsistent has been the claim that foreign-area courses will 
be offered if there should be a “demand” for them, when, at 
the same time, none of the established devices for sounding 
out ‘‘demand” has been employed to estimate it and no experi- 
mental classes have been launched to test it. 


CONSERVATISM AND THE CONTEST OF VALUES 


Still less likely to be confessed casually is a generalized 
attitude of conservatism toward the inauguration of any new 
courses. It is best expressed, perhaps, in the curt remark, 
‘‘Any new course merely takes enrollees away from the regular 
courses.” When unearthed, this position should be faced 
squarely. It is not enough to reply that new registrants may 
be found in the community, though this is particularly true in 
a municipal college or university. It is not enough to reply that, 
if the overlapping materials in present courses were elimi- 
nated, there would be room for more courses of fresh material. 
The basic issue is the relative importance of the content to 
be offered. If foreign-area courses are needed as a preventive 
of egregious misstatements by faculty men,’ as part of the 
student’s liberal education, as preparation for occupational 
pursuits, and as a means to a desperately needed world under- 
standing, then they have a priority which should be compared 
to the priority of other courses in the curriculum. Unless there 
are continual re-evaluations of curricular material in the light 

* Area specialists are keenly aware of this situation. They have not only heard 
erroneous introductions of alien speakers before university audiences, noted 
grotesque statements of such speakers go unchallenged in discussion periods, and 
seen editors of scholarly journals make decisions to accept or reject area articles 
and reviews on utterly mistaken bases, but also they have read lopsided and 
error-punctured theses on area subjects which have been accepted for higher 


degrees and now repose in rare book rooms and thesis sections of university 
libraries. An expert commission would be astounded at some of these theses. 
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of such needs—individual, national, and world—stagnation is 
inevitable. 

Such staunch and unquestioning preservers of the status quo 
do not by any means account for all those who, singularly, 
are found as bedfellow conservatives toward the introduction 
of foreign-area studies. Possibly the most self-confident of 
them are the ones whose economic or educational philosophy 
definitely makes such courses of minor importance or irrele- 
vant. The educational philosophy of the more traditional 
religious schools is a case in point. As one department head 
in a denominational university put it recently, “After all, your 
foreign-area objective is to get the student to look at other 
persons as human beings regardless of color, nationality, or 
political affiliation—and that is the job upon which we are 
focusing most of the life and activities of our Christian uni- 
versity.” His position was that foreign-area courses were un- 
necessary for them. Perhaps it is enough to suggest the logi- 
cal implication of this position. It would seem to be, would it 
not, that it is unimportant to descend from the local scene and 
the broadest humanitarian abstractions to the details of any 
problem in our economic, political, and social life on a different 
or wider level. 

But this traditional and relatively smug assumption of 
transfer-of-sentiment-and-understanding, if we may call it 
such, may turn out to be less dogmatic and arrogant than the 
assumptions bred of passionate, deterministic economic beliefs. 
Waving aside as practically irrelevant any peculiar traits 
of Asiatic cultures, a professor in a social science department 
of one of our largest universities stands ready to diagnose the 
ills of the world and any cultural region or area on the broad 
basis of the tendencies of capitalistic power, objectives, in- 
trigue, and propaganda. And he is by no means alone. To 
such, area studies are intellectual hobbies. In short, virtual 
economic determinists may be as ideologically centric and 
limited in their field of interest as virtual religious determinists 
may be—and to both, therefore, area studies may be basically 
a matter of indifference. 
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A MINIMUM OFFERING AND AN INTERMEDIATE CURRICULUM 


When we turn from the more irrational, self-centered, hon- 
estly conservative, and/or philosophically deterministic types 
of opposition to those who are definitely trying to work out an 
honest, feasible program suited to the needs and opportunities 
of a college or university, we are on rather different grounds, 
With them in mind it should be recognized that no institution 
can offer a full line of integrated courses on all countries—to 
put the extreme case—and some of the smaller institutions 
can probably go no further than a couple of introductory for- 
eign-area courses. But this minimum, some are now offering.’ 
Even in the larger institutions it would seem advisable that 
students who cannot go further into area studies should have 
an opportunity to take one or more introductory courses each 
on the culture and current problems of one such region as 
Soviet Russia, the Far East, the Near East, Latin America. 

One precaution. One such course, occupying one-third 
to one-fifth of the students’ time for one term, is not high- 
powered magic. It cannot by itself both exorcise contemporary 
Americans’ typical, deep-seated ethnocentrism and create inter- 
cultural and international understanding. Practical experi- 
ence has shown that, in order to prevent the student’s ethnocen- 
trism from distortedly interpreting the contents of such a 
single comprehensive course, he should be prepared for it 
through at least one elementary social science (or, anthropo- 
logical, or, sociological) course on Race and Culture Change, 
preferably preceded in turn by a synthetic view of the develop- 
ment of Western civilization.‘ 

In addition to such a minimum program and its prerequisites, 
however, the large college or smaller university might well 
plan at least one very respectable intermediate foreign-area 
curriculum on at least some one sociocultural region of the 

* Marie T. Copp, “Foreign Area Courses in the Small College,” American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bulletin, XXXII (Autumn 1945), 562-67. 
* A suggestion which is elaborated in the writer’s article “A World Perspective 


for the Average Student,” Journal of Higher Education, XVI (November and 
December, 1945), 417-19 and 466-67. 
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world. The ideal setup of courses for such a curriculum has 
already been elaborated by the writer.’ It calls for at least 
five terms’ work and at least three specialists, one of whom, 
the anthropologist or cultural sociologist, should give, as the 
core of the program, the culture pattern and its development, 
and recent conflict and change in that pattern. 


A COMPROMISE: EXPANDING THE INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM 


If the larger colleges and smaller universities will carefully 
canvass the training and experience of their staffs, they may 
find they can offer such a small intermediate cluster of courses 
on two, three, or even four major regions of the world. The 
main obstacle such a program is likely to meet is the lack of 
anthropologists or cultural sociologists who have had the 
requisite extended experience abroad in the particular regions, 
or the equivalent in terms of familiarity with the languages 
of the regions. If departmentalism is pronounced, there may 
also be a strong, even if unarticulated, claim to participation 
in the program on the part of other specialists besides those 
named in the smallest intermediate program of courses, 
namely, by geographers, historians, and persons in the lan- 
guage,’ art, literature, and philosophy departments. The only 
way to meet such criticism, or that of any other “ideal” inter- 
mediate program, will be, if my repeated experience is typical, 
to invite into the program every social science and humanities 
department containing men with the requisite field (foreign 
residence) or language background.’ Such action, of course, 
will make it the more imperative to keep the total cluster of 


*“A Proposal for Foreign-Area Courses,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XXXI (Winter 1945), 648-67. 

* This does not mean that the foreign language should be a part of the foreign- 
area program. All it means is that the corresponding foreign language depart- 
ment may contain specialists on the art, literature, philosophy, or even politics 
of the region, and might well be used to present such specialties. The language 
issue is one that differs in the case of different regions. 

"It is assumed that if enough departments have men qualified to participate, 
a still more expanded curriculum may be developed, one with ten to fifteen 
courses. A list of course topics and subclusters for such a program will be sent 
anyone who will request it from the writer. 
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courses balanced—that is, integrated—as will be indicated 
below. 


ANOTHER COMPROMISE: BUILDING ON TRADITIONAL COURSES 


A second kind of compromise may turn out to be even more 
workable than such a diversified intermediate cluster of for- 
eign-area courses. It is one that would recognize the long- 
standing usefulness and prestige of courses in international 
(political) relations and in international trade. It would put 
these respectively on a foundation of so-called comparative 
government and politics on the one hand and comparative 
economic conditions, organization, and policies on the other. 
It would then parallel these offerings in the political and eco- 
nomic fields with a similar setup of courses in the sociological 
sphere, thus providing three pairs, or six single, major, topical 
courses as follows: 


2. International Eco- 2. International Politi- 2. Relations between 
nomic Relations cal Relations races, peoples, na- 
(especially trade and tionalities, and their 
finance ) types and groupings® 

1. Comparative Eco- 1. Comparative Gov- 1. Comparative social 
nomic Conditions, ernment and Poli- conditions, organiza- 
Organization, Poli- tics tion, attitudes, and 
cies movements * 


If there are courses available on contemporary world litera- 
ture or contemporary world art, or if a text on world philos- 
ophies such as Northrop’s recent one can be adequately pre- 
sented, then, they too should be added. All are pretentious. 
That must be assumed. Ordinarily, the range of such broadly 
comparative courses has been more limited—and possibly it 
should be. But, in its new School of International Affairs, 
Columbia University sweeps the major countries of the world 
into its comparative courses in government and economic con- 
ditions, and there seems little doubt that in a number of 
institutions there will be an attempt to broaden the former 

* The wording here is to suggest content rather than to provide a title. Each 


of these two courses should contain the data on societies and on intergroup rela- 
tions which the sociologist is trained to describe. 
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“comparative” treatment of the United States and a few Euro- 
pean countries in the direction of such world-wide courses. This 
has already been done in literature and philosophy. The impor- 
tant thing is not to overlook the contribution which sociology 
should make to such a broadly comparative view on a descrip- 
tive and analytical level. And finally, this pretentious but 
inevitable attempt at world-wide perspectives should be safe- 
guarded by at least one supplementary course that concen- 
trates on the total integrated culture of one major country or 
region—just to show how any such world views must be con- 
stantly checked by the composite yet concrete situation in in- 
dividual regions and countries—for instance, in one of the 
introductory courses mentioned above as the minimum for a 
smaller institution. 

I reiterate. The more scholarly and scrupulous reader may 
have raised his eyebrows over the assumption of competence 
to deal with such broad expanses. He should. I have called 
this expanded, comparative world-wide view a compromise. I 
believe the regional approach to be the more sound in most 
cases for the time being—not excluding western Europe as a 
region. But the fact is that courses in comparative govern- 
ment, in international relations, in international economic 
policies (or organization), in international trade, have been 
given and apparently will be given in slightly expanded form. 
They will include more on Russia, on the Far East, on Latin 
America, yes, and more on the Near East, than they have in 
the past. And if so, the important requirement is to round out 
the view they provide, with sociological and humanistic back- 
grounds, and then, as said above, to insure some further 
realism by a more intensive view of some one people or area. 


SYMPOSIUMS OF SPECIALISTS FOR PRETENTIOUS COURSES 


The dangers in all of this thin spreading can be mitigated, 
of course, by drawing in any specialists on areas in the college 
or university, who may have a relevant contribution to make. 
Columbia has five men who give parts of the course on com- 
parative governmental institutions. A careful questionnaire 
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canvass of the foreign travel, residence, language, and study 
experience of any university’s faculty is likely to uncover more 
talent than is suspected. Personally, I have found men tucked 
away in some of our larger universities whose intimate knowl. 
edge of foreign countries was hardly suspected by the vast 
majority of the rest of the faculty. The fact is that, until 
and aside from the Army’s attempt to find qualified experts to 
help in its foreign-area programs, there has been little if any 
attempt to utilize such background for courses in foreign cul- 
tures. Man after man who has spent years of residence 
abroad has returned, written a scholarly book on some phase 
of his study, been rightfully heralded as an authority on his 
field, and then been compelled to teach some academic subject 
which did not in any way utilize his experience abroad or allow 
him time to keep up on its study. Today even the men who 
took part in some of our best Army and Navy experiments in 


the integration of foreign-area materials are being similarly 
reinterred. 


DEFECTs OF LAISSEZ FAIRE DEPARTMENTALISM’S ‘‘PROGRAM” 


The reason these men should be salvaged and put into 
strategic posts as integrators of foreign-area programs lies in 
the tendency to substitute laissez faire departmentalism for 
integration. In the typical institution a meeting of selected 
departmental chiefs on the subject of foreign-area curriculums 
is likely to break up after a solemn resolution that each depart- 
ment believes heartily in foreign-area courses, will see that 
students desiring a subsidiary concentration in some region 
will be given direction to that end by the specific department 
in which the student is majoring, and will add courses on 
specific areas as they find that the demand warrants them. It 
is almost quaint, isn’t it? Three things are overlooked in such 
typical autonomous action. First, it does not insure any over- 
all perspective which will reveal gaps that single departments 
might fill. (Omission of the economic and sociological angles 
in even a large program was illustrated earlier.) If actual 
investigation is made into potentialities for foreign-area 
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courses, it will be found, I predict, that more than one neg- 
lected and ignored department chief will say, as I have per- 
sonally heard them say, “If they want to go ahead with a for- 
eign-area program, I could have a good course organized to 
present our specialty.”’ In the second place, such laissez faire 
action overlooks the fact that when men of experience and 
information on total foreign cultures look into this question, 
they are likely to come up with the conviction that some of the 
most important problems that ought to be presented to stu- 
dents are not represented by our various traditional depart- 
mental offerings. The Harvard Committee’s suggestion that 
a new course on Cultural Differences and International Under- 
standing be instituted is one of several cases in point concerning 
courses which might be given. To be sure, some of these im- 
portant problems might have to be presented by a symposium 
of scholars; but, as intimated above, any survey of an institu- 
tion’s potentialities is likely to uncover unguessed resources in 
scholars able to take part in such symposiums. Men with ex- 
perience in integrating foreign-area materials should be par- 
ticularly useful. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF INTEGRATION 


Third, even the filling of gaps among individual courses 
and the sensing of the need for completely new courses do 
not constitute the only oversights of independent depart- 
mental action in the field of foreign-area courses. To quote 
the initial Harvard report: 


It should be pointed out . . . that departmental offerings presently 
available do not constitute a well-rounded regional program, and that 
no great effort, of which the Committee is aware, has been made to 
ensure that they do, or that the offerings of one department with respect 
to a particular region bear any relationship to the offerings of other 
departments. . . . the departmental courses which are now offered and 
which have incidental regional significance reflect primarily depart- 
mental needs and views; the burden of integrating such courses in dif- 
ferent departments is placed entirely on the student. Such integration 
as may be achieved among those responsible for the respective courses 
depends largely on informal and adventitious contacts among them, 
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rather than on close-working relationships in a common enterprise. For 
all these reasons, the Committee feels strongly that the suggestion that 


existing arrangements with respect to regional courses are satisfactory, 
should be rejected.® 


That is academic candor. It accounts for more than one of 
Harvard’s successes. But, for many institutions it may be 
understatement. 


RATIONALIZATIONS PITTED AGAINST IT 


In the average institution the resistance to genuine integra- 
tion in departmentalist psychology, organization of materials, 
and layout of courses, may be so strong that nothing short of 
a superdepartmental or extra-departmental setup will be 
adequate for the task. It will be opposed—even by men who 
deplore the results of anarchistic autonomy in other fields. 
Professors and department chiefs may be voluble enough in 
demanding that in our contracted world of today the “‘liberty,” 
“freedom,” and “independence” of peoples, political states, 
groups, and persons must be abridged for the safety and good 
of all. In the abstract they may propose either voluntary and 
democratic self-limitation, or, if necessary, the imposition of 
abridgments. But, at the very same time, in their own academic 
sphere, they may overtly or covertly resist any attempt at inte- 
gration of diverse departmental offerings even parallel to the 
independent, autonomous departmental organization and cur- 
riculums. The revealing facts are these: Each department is 
likely to assume its own complete competence to see to it that 
majors in its department will be adequately guided by it in 
integration of their courses on any given region, while at the 
very same time it is likely to declare that integration should 
not be attempted by an extra- or superdepartmental organiza- 
tion. Why not? Well, of course, it is said, such integrative 
work requires a breadth of training and competence which 
would be difficult to secure (elsewhere than in their own de- 

* “Report of a Subcommittee on Languages and International Affairs,” Commit- 


tee on Educational Policy, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University 
(November 12, 1945), p. 17. 
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partment) for such a task. Moreover, funds are not now 
available to permit such an exceptional staff the extra time 
which such an experimental piece of work requires. And 
finally, such an integration must be based on a “philosophical 
foundation’”’ if it is to be really unified. And so on. Rational- 
izations of these kinds are as sure to appear as departmental- 
ism is to persist. 


A SEPARATE ORGANIZATION 


And that seems to be the reason that more and more teach- 
ers and scholars and even administrators who have given the 
matter serious and extended thought have come to the conclu- 
sion that, as I said earlier, a separate superdepartmental or- 
ganization may have to be set up which circumvents the depart- 
mental organization as such and “permits flexible experimenta- 
tion with the subject matter supposedly monopolized by 
different departments.” True, as the Harvard and other 
committees have declared, there should be additional time 
allowances for those who participate in any such new experi- 
mental organization of materials and methods. True, as they 
also claim, “a planned program of research” should be de- 
veloped to proceed along with such experimentation. But it 
must be remembered that all this is but a pittance compared 
with the time and money and effort which has had to be ex- 
pended, and may again have to be expended in another terrible 
world war, because every effort has not been made to make 
peoples really understand each other and each other’s prob- 
lems. The aim and objective of foreign-area studies—to 
produce international understanding and peace—should never 
for a moment be forgotten. 


Too CoMPLEX FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL? 


One important issue remains. Namely, the level on which 
such work should be offered. A few universities have decided 
that area studies should not be offered unless and until they 
can be given on the graduate level. Without doubt, in some 
cases, their administrative chiefs, with keen appreciation of 
the difficulties of presenting an adequate understanding of a 
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foreign culture and people, and with vicarious humiliation over 
the shallow, later disproved, and, at times, fatal diagnoses of 
fundamental trends in other countries, feel that if their uni- 
versity is going to do anything, it must be on a sufficiently high 
level to prevent the repetition of such tragic mistakes. Such 
sentiments line up with the best in our academic tradition. But 
do they really require more than a check on the top, graduate, 
level of what is offered on the lower, undergraduate, level? 
Do they actually require abandoning any attempt to present 
foreign-area courses on the lower levels? As a matter of fact, 
aside from the urgent need that college students be given for- 
eign-area studies as such, is it not urgent to offer some work in 
foreign-area studies as a check on foreign-area materials al- 
ready being injected into high school courses in geography, 
history, social science, literature, and the arts? Just as it is 
imperative that such high school material be offered in high 
school as a check on similar materials already being injected 
into grammar school courses on geography, reading, history, 
and social studies? 

Do you recall how esoteric anthropology used to be? 
How difficult, if not precarious, it once seemed to present 
scholarly views of preliterate and prehistoric peoples to col- 
lege and university students? Then what happened? Some 
keen, imaginative, and broadly trained elementary school lead- 
ers got the idea that a perspective on the history of man could 
be given boys and girls in elementary reading books. Soon, 
checked specifically by anthropologists who were ferreted out 
of their museums for the purpose, there appeared little supple- 
mentary readers for the lower grammar grades on the Old 
Stone Age, the New Stone Age, etc. They were eagerly re- 
ceived by the young pupils. Now, readers are available on his- 
torical preliterate peoples of all types—yes, even on such 
complex and advanced civilizations as those of China, India, 
and Japan. Indeed, it would take an entire volume to review 
the measures taken, the helps prepared, the training con- 
ferences held, the movements launched—all to introduce 
information and attitudes on foreign peoples into the grammar 
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school and high school. Thus, willy-nilly, the awake college 
and university administrator finds himself faced with a fait 
accompli which has put data on foreign areas in the same kind 
of curricular spiral as data and skill in mathematics, science, 
social science, English and language, and the arts. Inevitably, 
they have come to be treated on successive levels of the spiral, 
each level providing more data, more analysis and abstractness, 
more sophisticated treatment, than the previous level. Stop 
this spiral at the college level, he dare not, unless he shirk his 
plain responsibility. 

As a matter of fact, if the college and university administra- 
tor is aware of what is going on under his very eyes, he knows 
that material on foreign areas is now being dispensed in 
department after department within his own institution. 
Some in the geography department, some in the history depart- 
ment—theoretically confined to the precontemporary period— 
some in departments of economics and government, some in 
readings required by the English and speech departments. 
Usually there are some in the school or department of journal- 
ism, some probably in the marketing and other sections of busi- 
ness administration, some usually in the school of education, 
possibly in the philosophy department. Even in the psychology 
department, it is likely that those tests on the emotions of 
Chinese are still being interpreted without regard to their 
relevance to the basic attitudes and behavior norms of the Chi- 
nese people and culture. Yes, the point is that segmented, 
piecemeal facts are being offered in departments all over the 
campus without the advantage anywhere of a combined and 
integrated presentation of each foreign area by itself, offered 
by one who has resided abroad in the area for a prolonged 
period, and employing professional approaches and techniques 
to the analysis and interpretation of its culture and people. 
Is it not time that we recognize this as a problem of setting 
adequate standards of material and teaching in a new field, 
and not a problem of holding back one of the most legitimate 
and crucial interests of our student and civilian bodies—world 
understanding and peace? 











Education in Regional Development 
By JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


citizens of each successive generation owe to their off- 

spring. The always rising generation, as individuals 
and as social groups, should be assisted to become increas- 
ingly competent to live harmoniously within their natural and 
social surroundings. 

Given a favorable natural environment, the cultural land- 
scape and the quality of life it reflects are manifestations of the 
acquired competence of its citizens. Education is the process 
through which this acquired competence is achieved. In this 
sense, the cultural landscape reflects the quality of education 
sponsored by a society. 

To the extent that there is failure in fulfilling this responsi- 
bility, the life and landscape of a society reflect sores, which 
are signs of social incompetence. The people become caught in 
relentless social and economic forces which they are ill-pre- 
pared to understand and guide. Inadequacies in diet, health, 
income, housing, education, group relationships, recreation, 
and religion press hard against the people, warping minds and 
bodies. The land and its community of plants and wild life 
may be ravished, turning soil and water against one another; 
erosion, leaching, and biological death may threaten or over- 
come the landscape of nature. 

In spite of rapid progress, there are many parts of the 
southern United States where the cultural landscape reveals 
elements of the specter-of incompetence just described. These 
areas, wherever they exist, are thus monuments to the failure 
of the past generation to fulfill its educational responsibility 
to the present generation. 


[sie is a little-debated responsibility which the mature 


*This paper, in its original form, was a part of the report on Southern 
Educational Problems, Project Report X in the House of Representatives’ Pace 
Committee study of Agricultural and Economic Problems of the Cotton Belt. 
Part of the original manuscript has been published in the Peabody Reflector, 
June 1947, pp. 212-14. 
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At the disposal of the present-day South is a wealth of 
scientific facts gleaned from carefully probing the status and 
potentialities of the region’s natural, human, and social re- 
sources.” A huge reservoir of research findings stands filled 
almost to overflowing with information which, if used, could 
very soon change the life and landscape of a comparatively 
poverty-stricken region. In spite of this reservoir of informa- 
tion, people thirst for knowledge and motivation and skills to 
end the hardships coming from relatively ignorant association 
with one another and their natural environment.’ 

In the fruits of existing scientific facts, the South has at its 
finger tips power to weave a new pattern of social and eco- 


*Examples of general readings on the South and resource development in- 
clude: W. T. Couch, ed., Culture in the South (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935); Howard P. Emerson, ed., Applications of the Common 
Mooring: Fundamental Principles in the Utilization of Resources, Advisory Panel 
on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley (Knoxville, Tenn.: 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1943); Margaret Jarman Hagood, Mothers of the 
South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935); William Best 
Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943) ; 
Charles S. Johnson and others, Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties: Testing 
and Analyses of Socio-Economic Indices of 1104 Southern Counties (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941); Gerald W. Johnson, The Wasted 
Land (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1938) ; B. B. Kendrick 
and A. M. Arnett, The South Looks at Its Past (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935); David E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the 
March (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944); National Emergency Council, 
Report on Economic Conditions of the South (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938) ; National Resources Planning Board, Regional Planning, 
Part XI, The Southeast (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942) ; 
Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1936); A. E. Parkins, The South, Its Economic- 
Geographic Development (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938); Arthur 
F, Raper and Ira De A. Reid, Sharecroppers All (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941) ; Rupert B. Vance, All These People: The Nation's 
Human Resources in the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945); Rupert B. Vance, Human Geography of the South: A Study in 
Regional Resources and Human Adequacy (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932) ; Erich W. Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1933). 

* This problem is developed at length in John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research 
into Education, a report of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education (Washington: American Council on Education, 1944). 
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nomic welfare. This pattern can evolve only through a new 
union of human energies, physical and mental, with the life- 
giving qualities of the land, water, plant, animal, wild life, 
and minerals of the area. 

This is the task to which resource-use education has been 
dedicated in the South. Through it, increasingly large numbers 
of educators and scientists are attempting to transmit to people 
the fund of information on the region’s resources in such a way 
as to assure the future scientific development of the communi- 
ties and states in the area. 

What has been the South’s experience with education “to 
improve living’? How have attempts been made to tap this 
reservoir of facts? What trends seem to be emerging? What 
redirection seems necessary? 


Resource-Use EpUCATION 


Education for use of local and regional resources is not a 
simple undertaking. Sociologists, economists, political scien- 
tists, agriculturists, and other experts know that to change pat- 
terns of resource use is to change the way of life which a society 
supports. The change from agricultural to industrial pursuit, 
for example, involves for large numbers of individuals the 
development of new skills, a new routine of life, closer associa- 
tion with larger numbers of people, new customs, new values 
and attitudes. 

Land, plants, animals, and machines of a new agriculture 
can be related in more productive economic patterns only 
through new methods of channeling human energy. The raw 
materials of industry can be more effectively fabricated, trans- 
ported, marketed, and financed only by more competent human 
energy working in answer to new buying habits and increased 
buying power of the consumer. 

Thus it is that education for use of local and regional re- 
sources is a process which must be concerned with the (1) 
potentialities of the natural environment; (2) health and in- 
tellectual development of the people; and (3) an intimate 
familiarity with the institutions, customs, technology, values, 
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and attitudes as they are interwoven in the social structure of 
the locality or region. There are, then, three types of re- 
sources, all functionally interrelated: natural, human, and 
social. 

Resource study, so concerned, is a point of view for apprais- 
ing the environment as it functions, or could function, in meet- 
ing the wants of people. As a subject matter it cuts across the 
several fields of learning, presenting one type of emphasis 
which is held in common by the physical sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities. It is this inescapable unity in education for 
resource use which broadens it beyond the horizons of con- 
servation education. 

As southern educators have accepted this point of view, they 
have joined with scientists in various subject-matter fields to 
work systematically toward developing the orientation and 
methods essential for successful resource-use education. They 
are today hard at work on four major problems: (1) spread- 
ing the resource-use concept as a major point of view in educa- 
tion; (2) developing channels of effective communication be- 
tween research specialist, educational technician, and ultimate 
consumer of information; (3) achieving cooperation in the 
educational efforts of resource-development agencies; and (4) 
training new leadership skilled in implementing various phases 
of education for resource use. These four interests have been 
given consideration in several types of activities. 


REGIONAL LEVEL ACTIVITIES 


One phase of this development has been projected in re- 
gional activities where state representatives met and worked 
on common problems. Since 1943, more than thirty-eight 
regional organizations have joined with the state groups in 
conferences, workshops, and special institutes. Among the 
major regional activities have been three Gatlinburg confer- 
ences* sponsored by the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, the 1944 and 1947 Southern States 


‘Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, Education for Use 
of Regional Resources (Washington: American Council on Education, 1945). 
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Work Conferences,® the 1943 conference of the Southern 
Rural Life Council,® the Study Conference on Using Regional 
Resources sponsored by University of North Carolina with 
the assistance of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education,’ and the Study Conference on Southern Re- 
source Development at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. 

Today, after four years of experience, nine institutions of 
higher learning and a regional agency have joined in continu- 
ing a regional service facility in resource-use education—the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education of 
the American Council on Education. The University of Ken- 
tucky, George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the University of North Carolina devote 
staff time to the work of the committee. The University of 
North Carolina furnishes a part-time executive secretary and 
other clerical and professional assistants to serve as the cen- 
tral office staff. The Universities of Virginia, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, the Florida State Department of Education, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Southern University, Tuskegee 
Institute, and the Columbia (South Carolina) School System, 
as well as the four organizations mentioned above, contrib- 
ute time and travel expenses of committee members. 

A Regional Materials Service has been created and is op- 
erating at George Peabody College for Teachers. The service 
assists states in providing more effective distribution of educa- 
tional materials on regional and state resources. At the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, the Southern Educational Film Production 
Service has been set up as an incorporated agency with a board 
of directors from public agencies in nine southern states. Films 

*Edgar L. Morphet, ed., Building a Better Southern Region through Educa- 
tion (Tallahassee, Fla.: Southern States Work Conference on School Adminis- 
trative Problems, 1945). See also Papers from the Resource-Use Education 
Project (Tallahassee, Fla.: Southern States Work Conference, 1947). 

*See the report of Southern Rural Life Council, The School and the Changing 
Pattern of Country Life, sponsored by George Peabody College for Teachers 
and cooperating institutions (Nashville, Tenn.: 1943). 


"See “Planning Community Workshops,” School Executive, LXV_ (July 
1946), 35-38. 
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are being produced by the service through contract with state 
agencies. The University of North Carolina’s Institute for 
Research in Social Science is producing a volume on regional 
resources for use in the public schools.* 

In the spring of 1947 the Southern States Work Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation joined in a cooperative project to assist states further 
in their resource-use education activities. The project will 
operate for three years with three divisions: elementary and 
secondary school program, teacher education, and school ad- 
ministration. Fifteen states are cooperating through state- 
wide coordinating committees consisting of twenty to thirty 
educators, research specialists, and resource agency repre- 
sentatives. 


THE STATES IN ACTION 


While cooperating in regional activities, the several states 
in the South are also hard at work with their individual prob- 
lems. In Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, Kentucky, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Texas, special resource-use education committees and com- 
missions are at work. Each of the states has provided for staff 
time in the state department of education to be devoted to re- 
source-use education.° 

During the summers of 1946 and 1947 approximately one 
hundred resource-use education workshops for teachers were 
held in the thirteen southern states.*® In all the states, special 
cooperative resource programs between college and local 
school systems are under way. 

Virginia’s State Department of Public Instruction is pro- 
viding resource materials for use in the public schools. In 


*Rupert B. Vance, Marjorie Bond, John E. Ivey, Jr., “Exploring the South.” 
To be published by the University of North Carolina Press in 1948. 

*These programs and others in resource-use education are described in more 
detail in John E. Ivey, Jr. and Harry B. Williams, eds., Education Helps 
Build a Region, High School Journal, XXIX, May 1946, special issue. 

"See Resource-Use Education, If (November 1946), 1. (Published by the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
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North Carolina, a special eighth-grade text on the state’s 
resources has recently been published. Florida has com.- 
pleted a teachers’ sourcebook on the state’s resources. Ala- 
bama is beginning a series of public school texts. Louisiana 
and Arkansas have completed volumes on their resources.” 
Kentucky has issued a teachers’ volume on resources and has 
under way a series of public school materials.** 

In nearly all these enterprises, state departments of educa- 
tion, institutions of higher learning, and other public agencies, 
such as agricultural extension services, state health services, 
and state departments of conservation have been cooperating 
closely with one another and with local school systems. 

These briefly stated examples of regional and state activities 
in resource-use education serve as indications that southern 
education is trying to build a new region. The conferences, 
books, films, and teacher education programs growing out of 
this work are impressive. But perhaps more important, and 
rarely paraded as achievements, are some simple things taking 
place in the minds of southern leaders. 

The defensive, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, which has 
characterized southern rationalizations of existing social and 
economic mediocrity, is being turned into a powerful motivat- 
ing force for constructive social change. Historical condition- 
ing, common ways of thinking which once drew the South to- 
gether in negative, emotional denunciation of the “imperialistic 
North,” is now being transformed into a new constructive 
force for regional and national development. 

The fact that a multitude of successful regional activities 
is sponsored by cooperating state agencies and institutions 
evidences an evolving pattern of constructive action which 


1H. H. Hobbs and Marjorie Bond, North Carolina Today (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947). 

“John B. Robson, Louisiana’s Natural Resources (New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1944) ; and Roy W. Roberts and others, eds., Arkansas’ Natural Resources 
—Their Conservation and Use (Little Rock: Democratic Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co., 1942). 

* “Kentucky’s Resources: Their Development and Use,” Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, XVIII, December 1945. 
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sets the framework for far-reaching change. The modern 
realities of resources, and socioeconomic patterns transcend 
state boundaries. In agriculture, industry, education, research, 
public administration, and other fields, regional patterns of 
interstate cooperation are beginning to cope scientifically with 
problems thus common to groups of states. 

This evolving habit of interstate cooperation has a twin. 
Scientists, educators, industrialists, and other groups are be- 
ginning to find that resource development furnishes a common 
opportunity. They are learning that, to take advantage of the 
opportunity, each has a competence to contribute that must be 
tempered to consistency with competency possessed by others. 
A new habit of communication is slowly evolving. 

The habit or custom of communication among specialists 
is thus becoming a twin of interstate cooperation. This is im- 
portant because it means that within states and communities of 
the region, problems of living will be seen and treated as 
“wholes,”’ rather than each as a special specimen existing solely 
as an agricultural, or an industrial, or a social problem. 
When problems of living are thus seen in their total perspec- 
tive, the several private and public agencies responsible for 
their solution can logically find reason to join in their solution. 
This is beginning to happen. 

Another ingredient of this powerful motivating force that is 
slowly evolving in the South is the realization that education is 
a method that can be successfully applied to systematically 
improving life. This may sound naive. Advertisers have long 
used newspapers, the radio, moving pictures, pamphlets, and 
books to sell new gadgets, new diet habits, new clothes, and 
mouthwash. The public schools, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and other public resource-development agencies are mov- 
ing toward this realization. 

To get facts from research reports into a human mind so 
that there results a permanent change in the behavior of an 
individual is one thing. But to accomplish this for entire com- 
munities and states is another. The media and methods are 
tailored to the audience. Controlled reading level, illustra- 
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tions, a careful appeal through existing group values and atti- 
tudes, the newspaper, the radio, motion pictures, and other 
instruments become “‘team devices” as complementing forces 
in public persuasion. The care and thoroughness of systematic 
research is now being seen as a method for devising systematic 
processes for, and evaluation of, education to improve living 
in the South. 

The many resource-use education activities on state and 
regional levels would, in summary, reflect the following trends 
of actions: 


1. Closer cooperation between research specialists and edu- 
cators. 

2. A tendency to encourage specialists in different fields of 
research to synthesize judgments on scientific resource use. 

3. Closer working arrangements among the public schools, 
colleges, and adult education agencies. 

4. Wider recognition of the necessity for adapting tech- 
niques for (a) controlling the reading level in materials, 
(b) use of audio-visual aids, (c) use of radio, (d) systematic 
organization of relationships between research agencies and 
educational agencies. 

5. A strong inclination to think and act in terms of regional 
problems and needs. 

6. A more general acceptance of the position that instruc- 
tional programs of the public schools and colleges should con- 
tribute to the improvement of living in the area served by them. 

7. A general broadening of the resource concept to include 
natural, human, and social aspects. 

These trends might well be considered guide lines for more 
intensive effort by states and agencies and institutions within 
states. Much work is needed, however, to clarify and 
strengthen such activities if they are to retain their present 
vigor and momentum. 


Wuat ArE SOME DANGERS? 


With the evolving trends there are also dangers in the off- 
ing. Resource-use education has been gathering momentum in 
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the public schools and institutions of higher learning. It has 
meant a wide swing from the traditional philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

To the extent that educational technicians and subject-mat- 
ter specialists embrace it as a banner without understanding 
the true scope, depth, and spirit of the undertaking, there is an 
educational fad in the making. An education designed to im- 
prove living must find its method in accord with broad social 
science principles of group behavior. Its subject matter must 
spring from the accurate application of physical and social 
sciences to phenomena within the experience range of students 
and citizens. At the same time, it cannot be narrowly provin- 
cial, but must find a balance between the local and world 
perspectives. 

The public schools and institutions of higher learning in the 
South must work almost frantically to train their existing per- 
sonnel, as well as prospective staff members, to catch the vision 
and challenge of a new South. Their enthusiasm must be fed 
with a scientific realism, or the South that might be will slip 
from too-eager finger tips and remain the South that is. 











Teacher Examinations and the South 
Carolina Certification Program 


By E. R. CROW 


OUTH CAROLINA is experimenting with the use of teacher 
S examinations as an integral part of the program of state 

certification of teachers. This new program, adopted 
in 1944 and put into effect in 1945, represents the first attempt 
of any state to incorporate teacher examinations into its 
certification system. 

Before explaining this unique certification scheme, it will be 
necessary to explain that prior to its adoption South Carolina 
had neglected to use the most effective means of securing bet- 
ter teaching personnel and better teaching, that of control 
through certification procedures. Although regulations pro- 
vided for grades and classes of certificates which represented 
some degree of differentiation of educational attainment and 
preparation for teaching, an analysis of the education and cer- 
tificate status of teachers employed in 1940-41 revealed the 
fact that more than 99 percent of the white teachers and more 
than 85 percent of the Negro teachers held the highest type 
of certificate issued, despite the fact that 22.7 percent of the 
white teachers and 70.0 percent of the Negro teachers had not 
graduated from college. In other words, nearly all the teach- 
ers of the state had equal certificate status, regardless of educa- 
tion. The state’s educational authorities found it impossible 
to enforce regulations requiring further training because an- 
nually from 1932 to 1941 the state legislature would pass 
resolutions providing for the renewal of expiring certificates 
without summer school attendance or other evidence of addi- 
tional education. 

Since, according to the South Carolina state-aid law, the 
money paid to the local district is based on the certificates of 
the teacher and the number of years of experience up to four, 
it follows that the state was giving equal monetary rewards al- 
most without regard to training. In practice, there was dis- 
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crimination in the amount of state aid paid for white and 
Negro teachers. There was discrimination between the races 
in that conditions of certification had been made easier for 
the Negroes and that payments to Negro teachers were on a 
lower scale than those for white teachers holding identical cer- 
tificates. There was discrimination within each race in that 
the state schedule tended to treat the trained and the untrained 
equally. Although the local districts were legally free to supple- 
ment teachers’ salaries, the influence of the state schedule 
carried over to the local pay roll, and the teachers of the state 
were left without financial encouragement to improve them- 
selves except as such encouragement might have been pro- 
vided by local authorities. 

Leaders in education had sought for years to relieve this 
stagnating condition, but without success. A committee consti- 
tuted by the state legislature in 1941 to study the state laws 
and regulations affecting education recommended that the 
existing certification system be scrapped and that a new one be 
put into effect after an exhaustive study had been made, for 
which an appropriation was requested. When the appropria- 
tion was denied, the State Board of Education set about to 
raise the necessary money from nonlegislative sources, and, 
having succeeded in this, employed Dr. J. McT. Daniel of the 
University of South Carolina to head a staff of investigators. 

After a two-year study the staff made its report in Decem- 
ber 1943. The principal publication of this report, written 
by Dr. Daniel, was published under the title Excellent Teach- 
ers: Their Qualities and Qualifications.’ It will not be pos- 
sible to review this report here because of space limitations. 

The author approached the problem by securing from school 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, and pupils the names 
of living teachers whom they regarded as the most excellent 
within their experience. The teachers thus designated as 
excellent were asked to give information about themselves, 

"J. McT. Daniel, Excellent Teachers: Their Qualities and Qualifications, re- 


port of the Steering Committee of the Investigation of Qualifications of Teachers 
in South Carolina (Columbia: University of South Carolina, 1944). 
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their education, and their activities. On the basis of an 
analysis of qualities thus revealed, recommendations were 
made for an improved program of certification. 

The volunteer teachers were asked to take the National 
Teacher Examination, and 212 did so. The conclusion of 
Dr. Daniel’s report with respect to the examinations is as 
follows: 


The Examination results indicate that successful teachers in South 
Carolina make respectable scores on each of the Examinations. The 
results imply that successful teachers in South Carolina are likely to 
make higher scores than prospective teachers who are seniors in the col- 
leges of the State. Moreover, there comes the distinct impression that 
successful teachers with master’s degrees are likely to rate higher on the 
Examinations than those who have bachelor’s degrees, and that those 
with bachelor’s degrees are likely to rate higher than the non-college 
graduates. 

The Examinations appear to validate in general the amount of college 
training teachers have. If a college education is to be recognized as a 
factor among qualifications for teachers, in full realization of varying 
standards among and within colleges and in recognition of individual 
differences of prospective teachers, the Examinations might well to an 
important extent validate the education generally expected of college 
graduates.” 


In January 1944 the state board of education accepted the 
basic recommendations of the report and directed the Director 
of Teacher Education and Certification to prepare detailed 
plans for the operation of a certification program to be based 
upon the amount and kind of education, the length and quality 
of experience, personal and professional qualifications evalu- 
ated by competent judges, and a written examination, compre- 
hensive and objective in nature. It was further provided that 
participation in the new program would be optional with teach- 
ers already certified. 

Acting upon the direction of the State Board of Education, 
the Director of Teacher Education and Certification prepared a 
bulletin announcing general and professional requirements and 
requirements for areas of specialization in the pre-service edu- 


* Ibid. 
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cation of teachers as well as requirements for recertification, 
which were in general less stringent than the requirements for 
the certification of new teachers. Table 1 gives a summary of 
the types of certificates provided and the requirements for 
each type. 

In addition to the groups and classes of certificates described, 
it was provided that there should be further differentiation 
based on grade as determined by scores made on the common 
examinations of the National Teacher Examinations. The 
use of the optional examinations was not included because such 
examinations were not available in all fields and because the 
object was to validate the teacher’s general education. It was 
determined that there would be four grades—A, B, C, and D— 
and that the score ranges for the different grades would be 
based on the distribution of scores of the South Carolina 
teachers taking the examination. The critical scores for the 
different grades would be so set as to provide for the following 
distribution : 

Grade A—approximately the upper 25 percent of the scores 

Grade B—approximately the middle 50 percent 

Grade C—approximately the lower 10—25 percent 

Grade D—the lower 10 percent 


The National Teacher Examination was administered in 
November 1944, but when the state legislature met in 1945 
and adopted the new salary schedule to accompany the new 
certification program and provided that no state aid should 
be paid to any teacher who did not secure a certificate under 
the new system, a second examination was administered in the 
spring of 1945. The combined results of the 1944 and 1945 
examinations were used to determine the score intervals for 
the different grades, which are as follows: 


er Tere 507 and above 
CEE: Fe scccenndtt i wawees 353-506 
SEE TER i'6-s 00 cade onsceee 303-352 
Gee Sh 000 6s edakesaewens 302 and below 


It is provided that in no case will a change in the critical 
scores be retroactive for certificates previously issued. Future 
upward revision of critical scores will apply only to new appli- 
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cants and to persons restanding the examination. The state 
bears the expense of the first examination, but a teacher tak- 
ing the examination a second time must bear the expense him- 
self. The result of a second examination is not used if it 
would reduce the teacher’s grade. 

The relation between the state-aid schedule and the cer- 
tificates is shown in Table 2, which gives the schedule in effect 
for 1946-47. The figures represent monthly payments, and 
the total state aid for a school session is found by multiplying 
the given figures by nine. 

The effect of the examination may be modified somewhat 
by personal evaluation by the institution from which the ap- 
plicant graduates. There are three gradations in the rating 
of the applicant’s personal and professional qualities: ac- 
ceptable, satisfactory, and superior. The evaluation of an 
applicant must show a minimum rating of acceptable before 
he can be considered a candidate for a certificate. The ratings 
may be combined with the examination results to raise or lower 
the certificate grade. For example, a teacher whose examina- 
tion score falls within the score range for grade C may receive 
a B certificate if the personal evaluation is superior. And a 
teacher whose score falls within the score range for grade A 
would receive a B certificate if he receives the minimum rating 
of acceptable. It is planned that institution ratings be reviewed 
by field ratings during the two-year probationary period, but 
as yet adequate supervisory machinery for this purpose has 
not been provided. No provision has been made for the rating 
of recertified teachers. 

In addition to the use of the common examinations the 
optional examinations may be used in lieu of course credits to 
establish eligibility for certificates in special subjects or areas. 
The use of the optional examination for this purpose is lim- 
ited to teachers in service at the time of the adoption of the 
new program, the scaled score of 45 having been arbitrarily set 
as a “passing mark.” It has also been provided that recertified 
teachers making a scaled score of 50 on the professional in- 
formation examination of the common examinations may 
satisfy the requirements for the Advanced Professional or 
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Permanent Professional Certificate in lieu of course credits in 
education. Since it is the object of the program to use the 
examinations to validate, rather than to substitute for, the 
applicant’s education, further extension of the use of examina- 
tions is improbable. 

One of the problems incident to the inauguration of the new 
program has been to secure understanding and cooperation of 
the colleges in accepting the provisions regarding the pre- 
service training of teachers. Since there had been no previous 
effort in South Carolina to effect a unified program in the col- 
leges, adjustment to the new plan has meant for many of the 
colleges a reorganization of their programs of teacher educa- 
tion. The degree of cooperation, however, has been gratifying. 

There are several consequences and implications of the 
South Carolina program that should be specifically noted, al- 
though some of them may be implied in the foregoing. 

Teachers are now being certified to teach in specific fields or 
areas. Although the current shortage of teachers is a handi- 
cap to the application of this principle in all cases, it is, never- 
theless, being put into effect as far as possible. 

For the first time teachers are being given credit for work 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. Class I certificates are issued 
only to holders of master’s degrees, and Class II certificates 
to those who have a minimum of eighteen hours of graduate 
work. This has greatly stimulated interest in graduate work 
and has led to the provision for graduate training in the 
state’s college for Negroes. 

Attendance at summer schools and enrollment in extension 
courses have greatly increased. Although there is great danger 
that many teachers will be satisfied to amass credits in the 
shortest possible time without becoming better teachers, it is 
certain that more teachers are studying than ever before; and 
it would seem that, on the whole, favorable educational results 
must inevitably follow. 
~ State aid is being paid without regard to race or color. 

Teachers’ salaries have been greatly increased. The maxi- 
mum state aid for a teacher in 1944-45 was $1,021, and the 
maximum now is $1,687.50. This increase is primarily the 
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result of the new program. The 1947 General Assembly is 
expected to increase the state-aid schedule materially.’ 

The program of certification, linked as it is with the state. 
aid schedule, operates to reward the better-trained teacher 
and the teacher of experience, since fourteen salary increments 
are provided. This means that the program at the same time 
weighs against the poorly trained teacher. While this prin. 
ciple may be accepted as sound, there is a limit to its applica. 
tion. A prediction is ventured, based on opinion only, that 
after a few years, when the supply of teachers is more nearly 
adequate, the function of the examination in certification will 
be to secure the elimination of applicants below certain edu- 
cational levels. 

It is too soon to pass judgment upon the South Carolina 
program. Its drastic nature could not fail to produce strong 
opposition as well as strong support. In general, the program 
has the support of the state’s educational leadership and the 
public, and apparently it has the support of the great majority 
of the teachers. Only a few teachers have not benefited 
financially from the increased state-aid schedule. Teachers’ 
organizations have given their approval. The majority of 
teachers seem to feel that the profession of teaching has been 
given better status and that the basic principles of the new 
system will survive. 

The use of the common examinations of the National 
Teacher Examinations has undoubtedly broadened the inter- 
ests of teachers, thus improving their general education and 
thus helping to guard against narrow specialization. The use 
of the examination stimulates the development of a broader 
culture and wider interests. 

It is believed that the use of the examinations, whether for 
the purpose of establishing rank or of eliminating the unde- 
sirable candidate, will serve to attract the more capable to the 
occupation of teaching and will help toward the development 
of this occupation into a profession. 

* After this article was written, the 1947 General Assembly increased the 


state-aid schedule to a maximum of $2,286 per year, an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent on the average.—Author. 
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The United States Armed Forces 
Institute Examinations 


By LILY DETCHEN 


Institute is not described here, since it is treated in other 

publications. The purpose of this statement is to in- 
struct educators in the history of the development of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute examinations and, also, 
to bring together in one place descriptions of the various rec- 
ommendations which have been developed for the application 
of the examinations. This statement may be best used in con- 
junction with Section 1A of the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services.’ The present 
report is a historical outline of the development of the exami- 
nations, but its purpose is also to give some detail on the pro- 
cedures that may be followed in interpreting them. It is ex- 
pected that this report will be useful to registrars, high school 
principals, and other school officers who may be concerned with 
the evaluation of educational credit or the evaluation of the 
education of the veteran from the standpoint of his further 
educational placement and guidance. 

First, it is of extreme importance and significance to note 
that these policies and procedures were not established by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, or by any other military 
agency, but rather by civilian educators. In the early history 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute a group of civilian 
educators was asked to assist in formulating over-all guiding 
policies for the Institute that would assure widespread educa- 
tional recognition of its program. This committee was known 
as the USAFI Advisory Committee. Dean E. G. Williamson 
of the University of Minnesota served as its chairman. This 
Advisory Committee was instrumental in securing the appoint- 
ment of a special staff which worked under the direction of 
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*George P. Tuttle (comp.), 4 Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 


ences in the Armed Services (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1944), 
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Ralph W. Tyler at the University of Chicago to prepare ex. 
aminations needed to insure valid accreditation of various 
aspects of the Institute program. The staff was known as the 
Examinations Staff for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

From April 1942 to January 1946 the USAFI Advisory 
Committee took direct and complete responsibility for the 
formulation of policies to safeguard accreditation of the pro. 
gram. With the end of the war the problems of accreditation 
became of increased importance; and, since the original Ad- 
visory Committee was a subcommittee of the Joint Army-Navy 
Committee and, hence, due to be disbanded, it was proposed to 
establish a new committee under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education to take over that part of the work con. 
cerned with accreditation. At the same time, the original 
USAFI Advisory Committee recommended the organization 
of a new body of civilians which would work more actively in 
translating USAFI accreditation principles into educational 
practice. Accordingly, in January 1946 the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences was appointed by the 
American Council on Education, with Paul E. Elicker as chair- 
man, and Thomas N. Barrows as director of the staff. Since 
several members of the Commission also served on the new 
USAFI Advisory Committee formed shortly thereafter, a 
liaison between the planning of the Advisory Committee and 
the Commission has been maintained. 


Tue Turee Kinps or USAFI EXAMINATIONS 


Three kinds of USAFI examinations were developed by the 
Examinations Staff of the USAFI: end-of-course tests, Tests of 
General Educational Development, and subject examinations. 

The end-of-course tests were for use with courses offered 
through the USAFI, whether these courses were realized 
through correspondence study, through the use of self-teach- 
ing materials, or through actual classroom instruction in 
courses where USAFI Educational Manuals were used. About 
seven hundred of these end-of-course tests were written. 
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The subject examinations were much broader in scope than 
the end-of-course tests. Unlike the end-of-course tests, they 
were not related to any particular textbook, being compre- 
hensive examinations covering objectives of certain high school 
and college courses. Performance levels on these examinations 
were fixed by their being given to civilian students enrolled in 
regular courses of the type represented in their content. There 
are some eighty of these subject examinations at the high school 
and college levels. 

The third type was the Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment. The high school battery of the Tests of General 
Educational Development was designed to measure the over- 
all educational competence of adults; this competence was then 
compared through the medium of norms with that of high 
school seniors. The college level battery of Tests of General 
Educational Development is very much like the high school 
battery in general outline, except that it has been developed 
at a higher level of difficulty. In the college level battery per- 
formance is compared with that of college students who have 
completed courses in general education of the type ordinarily 
offered in the first two years of college. 


Enp-or-CourseE TEsTs 


As stated above, some seven hundred end-of-course tests 
were developed by the Examinations Staff. This job, obviously, 
was too large for any one group and, hence, was divided among 
several substaffs of the Examinations Staff. End-of-course tests 
in traditional educational fields were for the most part de- 
veloped at the University of Chicago by the Examinations Staff 
proper or by persons working directly with the Examinations 
Staff. Final editing and processing of all of the end-of-course 
tests, regardless of their origin, were accomplished with but 
few exceptions by the Examinations Staff at the University of 
Chicago. 

It has always been emphasized by the Examinations Staff 
that the end-of-course tests were very limited in scope. They 
were necessarily related to the particular textbooks, the con- 
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tent, and the objectives selected for the courses by the USAF] 
education program for the services. The selection of the text. 
books for USAFI courses was made by the Editorial Staff for 
USAFI. This latter staff presented full reports on its work to 
the civilian Advisory Committee and made its selection of text. 
books within policies and criteria approved by the Advisory 
Committee. After the textbooks had been selected, it was 
the job of the Examinations Staff to produce end-of-course 
tests appropriate to them. 

The end-of-course tests were essentially examinations of the 
kind that an exceptionally skillful and well-trained teacher 
might prepare for a course which he himself had just given. 
The tests were planned and the questions written by not more 
than two persons, and, for the most part, by just one person, 
Each end-of-course test was constructed in its final form by one 
examiner who assumed major responsibility for the emphases 
of the test. It is important to note that the subject examina- 
tions, in contrast, represented the cooperative planning of 
several persons informed in the appropriate field. 

The large majority of these end-of-course tests surpassed the 
usual class instructor’s examination, in that they had the benefit 
of an additional critic and some editing by test technicians. 
In spite of these advantages they must not be compared with 
the subject examinations on which so much additional effort 
was spent, and they will not generally be as widely applicable 
in education because of other limitations which have been 
stated. 

It was believed by the Editorial Staff of the Institute that 
the purpose of correspondence study would be accomplished 
best by dividing the Institute courses into units of short length. 
Therefore, many of the courses were broken down into seg- 
ments which did not correspond to traditional high school and 
college units. In considering the end-of-course tests for pur- 
poses of accreditation, it is important to note, therefore, 
whether the particular unit of study is comparable in scope to 
these courses when they are offered under the regular condi- 
tions of the local high school or college curriculum. For ex- 
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ample, one of the offerings in American history was divided 
into four correspondence study courses, each with its own basic 
text and appropriate end-of-course test, but the four parts were 
considered as a whole for examination purposes, with credit of 
one unit allowed for the four parts. In high school, the ac- 
creditation of these several USAFI courses in American his- 
tory, taken together, would equal one high school unit. On 
the other hand, many courses were of traditional length and 
scope. A considerable number of the correspondence study 
courses were duplicates of those offered by approved high 
school and university extension correspondence schools; and 
when such courses were used, they were kept intact. However, 
the course examinations for such courses constructed and used 
by the correspondence schools were superseded by end-of-course 
tests constructed by the USAFI Examinations Staff because the 
original examinations were inappropriate for the uses of the 
Institute. Most of the original examinations were in the form 
of essay examinations, and it was believed that the objective 
type of examination would provide greater comparability and 
less danger of error. Furthermore, it was necessary to pre- 
serve the secrecy of the tests, and to do so required tests avail- 
able only to the Institute. 

End-of-course tests were given to the men who had com- 
pleted the courses, usually by an education officer, who received 
them under seal and administered them to the men in strict 
compliance with conditions approved by the USAFI Advisory 
Committee. End-of-course tests were, and continue to be, 
graded at the Institute or its branches, and the results recorded 
at the Institute in Madison, which serves as a central registra- 
tion center. End-of-course tests were administered only to per- 
sons who had actually completed the courses to which they 
were related. While it was possible for a man to take a subject 
examination without having taken any formal instruction 
through the Institute, in the case of end-of-course tests none 
has been administered unless the applicant has completed spe- 
cial study in that course while in service. 

Norms were not obtained for the end-of-course tests; in- 
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stead, standards of performance were fixed by civilian cop. 
sultants. Usually these standards were first suggested by the 
author of the examination, a person who had had experience 
in teaching the subject. His proposal was then reviewed by the 
Examinations Staff and amended when necessary. Each end-of. 
course test was later reviewed by a group of curriculum con. 
sultants appointed by the American Council on Education to 
formulate recommendations for credit for the course to which 
the test applied. The course as a whole was considered and 
compared with similar courses offered in civilian schools and 
colleges. With the scope of the course in mind and the exami- 
nation and suggested standards at hand, the consultants made 
a final recommendation of passing scores and the amount of 
credit to be allowed for successful completion of the course, 
The standards were stated at three levels—failed, passed, and 
passed with distinction. The Institute was advised to issue cer- 
tificates only to those persons who passed. While failing 
grades are recorded at the Institute, they are not reported to 
schools. 

The score which was fixed for each test as a passing score is 
frequently referred to as the “‘criterion” score. The criterion 
score, therefore, reports what, in the judgment of the Ameri- 
can Council’s specialists, seemed to be an acceptable per- 
formance on the tests. 

The entire list of USAFI courses, with the amount of credit 
recommended when validated by end-of-course or subject ex- 
aminations, appears in Section 1A of the Guide to the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. In the 
new edition of the Guide, which bears page numbers, the page 
references are 10-32. 

The end-of-course tests are not available to schools either 
for inspection or general use. Because of their limited scope 
it is not likely that they will ever be made available to civilian 
educators. They are available through the Institute to those 
school officers desiring to give them to veterans who did not 
have the opportunity to take them while in service after com- 
pleting USAFI courses. Requests for end-of-course tests must 
be submitted by eligible veterans to the Institute on AFI 
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Form 68, Application for USAFI Test or Examination. It is 
necessary for such veterans to take the end-of-course tests in 
order to obtain their certificates ; and when school officers agree 
to administer the end-of-course tests, the Institute supplies one 
copy of the particular end-of-course test to the school officer 
for that purpose. The test is then returned to the Institute 
for grading, and a report is issued to the school officer. Except 
to meet this purpose, the end-of-course tests are not available 
and cannot be obtained either from the Institute or from any 
civilian publisher. End-of-course tests may not be obtained 
from the American Council on Education Veterans’ Testing 
Service. It has been considered advisable to leave the 
distribution of end-of-course tests entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Institute, since the Institute has on file all of the 
information essential to decide when a veteran is eligible to 
take such tests. 


THE Tests oF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Like other USAFI examinations, the Tests of General Edu- 


cational Development are available to all service personnel on 
active duty. Application for GED tests under these circum- 
stances must be made on AFI Form 68 and certified by a com- 
missioned officer who will administer the tests and forward 
them to Headquarters, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, or to the nearest USAFI branch over- 
seas. Selected installations that have trained testing officers 
have been authorized to maintain stocks of GED tests in order 
that tests may be administered without delay. 

The results of all tests are maintained at Headquarters, 
USAFI. Test results are reported upon request to school 
oficials or employers. 

Many men were unable to take these tests while in service, 
some had no knowledge of the availability of the tests, and 
some may not have realized the advantages of taking either 
the subject examinations or the Tests of General Educational 
Development while in service. Such men may take these ex- 
aminations after discharge through the American Council on 
Education Veterans’ Testing Service. Veterans’ Testing Serv- 
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ice distributes the examinations in turn chiefly through a system 
of state-wide agencies. Approved VTS agencies are those 
which have used Form A or are currently using Form C or D 
of the examinations. Veterans’ Testing Service does not dis. 
tribute Form B of the Tests of General Educational Develop. 
ment; this form is distributed by the publishers, Cooperative 
Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New 
York, and Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 4, Illinois. The Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences recommends the use of Form A or 
C or D for accreditation purposes, so that Form B may be 
utilized chiefly for more general purposes of school testing, 
Because some schools are using Form B results with their regu- 
lar students for purposes of establishing appropriate local 
standards and for other general purposes of educational 
counseling, the Form B tests would not provide proper security 
and integrity for the program of testing veterans in these 
communities. 

There is one approved use of Form B for accreditation test- 
ing. In a few instances concerning “hardship” cases in VA 
hospitals, the use of Form B, administered by a rehabilitation 
officer who has first cleared the details with the veteran’s school 
officer, has been recommended by the American Council’s Com. 
mission on Accreditation. 


HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL TESTS 


There are five high school Tests of General Educational 
Development: Test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression; Test 2, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies; Test 3, Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
the Natural Sciences; Test 4, Interpretation of Literary Mate- 
rials; and Test 5, General Mathematical Ability. Full de- 
scriptions of these examinations are given in the Examiner's 
Manual.2 The American Council on Education Committee 


* Examiner's Manual for Tests of General Educational Development—High 
School Level (Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23; 15 cents). 
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on Accrediting Procedures, the same committee that has fixed 
passing standards for the end-of-course tests and subject ex- 
aminations, has made a recommendation regarding an ac- 
ceptable passing score on the Tests of General Educational 
Development for the purpose of determining whether or not 
the individual tested has had the equivalent of a general high 
school education. This recommendation fixes the criterion 
score at a minimum standard score of 35 on each one of the 
tests or at a minimum average standard score of 45 for all 
five of the tests. If this particular recommendation had been 
applied to the group of some 32,000 graduating seniors tested 
in 1943, it would have failed 20 percent of the group. This 
criterion score is obviously more rigorous than was being ob- 
served in most schools for the civilian students on whose per- 
formance the norms were based. Because Army and Navy 
personnel seeking credit on the basis of GED test scores had 
not had the systematic instruction on which high school or 
college credit is ordinarily based, it was believed that the 
more rigorous standard was appropriate. Beginning in Sep- 
tember 1945 and extending through June 1947, approximately 
17,500 veterans had been tested by Veterans’ Testing Service 
on its Individual Application Plan I. The percentage of failure 
in this group gradually increased from 7 percent to 14 percent 
during that period. 

It should be remembered that in the beginning men being 
tested were entirely a self-selected group, hence a larger per- 
centage of this early group made acceptable scores. 

In the reports of results on the GED tests that are issued 
by the USAFI and by the Veterans’ Testing Service or its 
agencies, test performances are expressed in terms both of 
standard scores and of percentile ranks. Unfortunately, it has 
been found that many school officers are confusing the mean- 
ings of these two types of scores and in some instances have 
even mistakenly believed that they are identical in meaning. 
This has perhaps resulted from the fact that, at some points 
along the scale, both a standard score and a percentile rank 
for a given raw score have very nearly the same numerical 
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value. However, this is true only near the middle of each 
scale (that is, near a standard score or a percentile rank of 
50) and is not true at the extremes of either scale. The stand. 
ard score is based on the amount of deviation of the test per. 
formance from an “average’”’ performance, while the percentile 
expresses the student's relative rank position in the total group 
tested. To say that a student has a percentile rank of 38 js 
to say that his test performance is better than that of 38 per. 
cent of the total group tested (or, stated in reverse, his test 
performance is lower than that of 62 percent of the group 
tested). On the other hand, to say that a student has a stand. 
ard score of 38 is to say that he is 12 standard score units 
below average performance for the same group. A standard 
score of 38 would have a percentile rank much lower than 38, 
The standard score scale is based on a constant “unit.” The 
percentile scale is not. Hence, the standard scores are better 
than percentile scores for the purpose of computing composite 
performance on a number of different tests, but the standard 
scores need to be converted into percentile ranks in order to be 
more readily interpreted. 

The norms for the high school level tests were originally 
established for Form A on a representative nation-wide sample 
of over 32,000 high school seniors at the time of graduation. 
Forms B, C, and D of these tests were subsequently admin- 
istered along with Form A to large groups of students to deter- 
mine which scores on each of Forms B, C, and D were equiv- 
alent to each possible score on Form A. On this basis it was 
possible to construct tables for expressing raw scores on Forms 
B, C, and D in terms of the same standard scale established 
for Form A. These conversion tables are printed on the scor- 
ing keys for all four forms so that the scores on all forms 
may be immediately expressed in terms of comparable stand- 
ard scores. Since the norms are expressed in terms of stand- 
ard scores, they are equally applicable to all four forms. 

Norms for the Tests of General Educational Development 
are very extensive and too completely reported to be repro- 
duced economically here. They are given in full in the Ex- 
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aminer’s Manual—High School Level. The Examiner’s 
Manual is distributed by Veterans’ Testing Service to all of its 
agents along with their other materials, or it may be secured 
from the publishers. The norms are reported not only in 
terms of distribution for the entire United States but also in 
distributions for particular educational regions, separate dis- 
tributions being given for the New England, north central, 
middle Atlantic, southern, and northwestern states, and Cali- 
fornia. There is significant variation in performance in some 
of these regions, so that in order to give full appreciation to 
the results of the tests, the counselor, and especially the col- 
lege admissions counselor, should take into consideration the 
norms in his own area. 

It is not part of the recommendation of the Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures that the criterion score which they 
have indicated as acceptable for a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate be also accepted for college admission. 
In those state universities and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation where no selective factors operate in admitting students, 
this criterion score should fulfill ordinary entrance require- 
ments. In other institutions where selective factors normally 
operate, higher standards of performance than those ob- 
served for a high school equivalency certificate will probably 
be expected. 

Recently, the Commission on Accreditation has surveyed 
the use being made of the General Educational Development 
test results for admission purposes in colleges and universities. 
A large majority of colleges and universities recognize appro- 
priate results on the tests in lieu of a diploma. The practices 
in this respect vary greatly among our educational institu- 
tions, ranging all the way from acceptance of students who 
fulfill the 35 minimum per test, or 45 average standard 
score, to the fixing of high—and perhaps unreasonably high— 
criterion scores. Some institutions do not accept students on 
the basis of the GED tests alone, but use these test results, 
along with other data on the background of the student, to 
determine local policy in respect to the particular case. The 
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Committee on Accrediting Procedures recommends that Form 
B tests be given when possible to representative samples of 
nonveteran entering students in particular institutions, and 
that those institutions then fix their criterion scores in accord. 
ance with local performance. 


The Four Forms of the High School Level GED Tests 


At the present date (fall 1947) four forms of the high 
school battery of GED tests have been written. 

The original forms—A and B—were written simultaneously, 
Form A has always been the restricted (accreditation) form 
used by USAFI for testing within the services. Form B has 
always been the nonrestricted form distributed through edu- 
cational publishers to all responsible educational organizations 
for testing purposes of any kind. Through the courtesy of 
the War Department, Form A and, later, Forms C and D were 
made available for accreditation testing by the American 
Council on Education Veterans’ Testing Service and its off- 
cial agencies. When new forms (Forms C and D) were writ- 
ten, Form A was returned to the War Department for use 
entirely within the services. 

Forms C and D were constructed to be exact equivalents of 


Forms A and B. All of the norms for the forms may be used 
interchangeably. 


COLLEGE LEVEL TESTS 


There are four college level Tests of General Educational 
Development: Test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression; Test 2, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies; Test 3, Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Natural Sciences; and Test 4, Interpretation of Literary 
Materials. Complete descriptions of these examinations are 
also given in an Examiner's Manual.’ Although four of the 
areas of the college level battery are identical with areas of 

* Examiner's Manual for the Tests of General Educational Development—Col- 


lege Level (Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education, 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23; 15 cents), 
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the high school battery, the tests are not the same, the college 
battery being much more difficult. There is no college level 
mathematics examination, subject examinations in fields of 
advanced mathematics being suggested instead. There are 
subject examinations in college algebra, analytic geometry, 
plane trigonometry, differential calculus, and integral calculus. 
The Committee on Accrediting Procedures has made the 
recommendation that six semester hours of credit be allowed 
in each one of the areas of the tests by those institutions that 
ordinarily allow credit in comparable survey subjects provided 
college credit has not already been allowed the student at 
a previous time, or through evaluation of service training. 
It is recommended that this allowance be made provided the 
student has attained the minimum standard scores recom- 
mended in the Guide. In general, about 80 percent of the 
civilian students who are actually completing and passing sur- 
vey courses in the corresponding subject areas would meet the 
foregoing requirements. 

The norms for the college level tests are also too extensive 
to be reproduced here economically. They are reported in the 
college level Examiner's Manual. 

Unlike the high school tests, the norms for the college GED 
tests are not established for separate geographical regions. 
Separate percentile norms are reported, however, for three 
types of colleges. These types are defined in terms of the mean 
or average performance of the freshman students in each 
institution on the American Council on Education’s Psycholog- 
ical Examination. 

Most colleges and universities use the ACE Psychological 
Examination, or have used it, and know their approximate 
mean performance on this examination. The counselor should 
obtain this information from the officer at the college or uni- 
versity who is in a position to give it to him, in order to deter- 
mine which one of the three distributions is most suitable for 
him to utilize in judging the performance of students who 
come to him for evaluation. 

Scores on the college level tests are expressed in terms of 
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the same standard scale established for the high school test, 
Accordingly, a student should earn the same standard score, 
whether he takes the high school or the college form of these 
tests. If a student earns a standard score of 50 on the col. 
lege level test, it does not mean that he has equalled the aver. 
age or median performance of college students, but it does 
mean that he has equalled the average or median performance 
of high school graduates. 


The Two Forms of the College Level GED Tests 


The college level battery has been available only in the 
two forms—A and B—originally prepared. Form A is 
used both within the services and by the American Council on 
Education Veterans’ Testing Service and its official agencies, 
Form B is distributed by the educational publishers, the Co- 
operative Test Service, and the Science Research Associates. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION VETERANS’ 
TESTING SERVICE 


Veterans’ Testing Service, located at 6010 Dorchester Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, makes the restricted forms of all USAFI 
examinations available outside of the services. Operating 
under policies formulated by the Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, it has distributed the examinations 
under two plans: Plan I *—by individual application—and 
Plan I1—through official VTS agencies working cooperatively 
with state departments of education. 

Under Plan I veterans apply to VTS for college GED tests 
or for any of the subject examinations. The tests are sent to 
a school officer for administration, but are scored and reported 
by VTS. Under Plan II the high school GED tests in par- 
ticular, and frequently the college GED tests and subject ex- 
aminations, are maintained in agencies, where they are admin- 
istered, scored, and reported. There are some five hundred 
and fifty agencies approved jointly by the respective state de- 


* Discontinued June 30, 1947, for the high school GED tests, but continued for 
college GED tests and subject examinations. 
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partment of education and VTS. Currently, forty-six states 
and the District of Columbia accept the USAFI tests for ac- 
creditation by plans arranged cooperatively with the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Experiences. About one- 
third of these offer the examinations to nonveteran adults. 


REPORTS OF REsULTs ON USAFI Tests 


Reports of results of the GED tests must be obtained from 
different sources, depending upon the place of testing. As 
has been stated, all GED reports for tests taken while in 
service can be obtained only from USAFI at Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. Tests taken by a veteran through Plan I of the 
Veterans’ Testing Service, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois, are filed there and issued at the time the tests are 
scored, both to the applicant and to the school officer he wishes 
to receive them. Tests taken in one of the several hundred 
VTS agencies are filed with the agent in charge; occasionally 
they are also filed at the office of the state department of edu- 
cation. All agencies make use of a uniform report form, VTS 
Form 30, for reporting such results for the high school tests. 
A similar report, Form 40, is used by some agents in report- 
ing the college results. 


SUBJECT EXAMINATIONS 
SELECTION OF FIELDS FOR SUBJECT EXAMINATIONS 


There are some eighty different subject examinations. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this number have been constructed 
for use at the high school level, and the other half for use at 
the college level. A list of subject examinations with their 
recommended criterion scores is given in the Guide, beginning 
on page 50. 

The selection of the fields for subject examinations was 
based upon choice of those subjects which are most commonly 
found in the high school curriculum and in the first two years 
of college. In addition, certain other examinations were writ- 
ten in subjects which, while they are not so widely offered in 
high school or college curriculums, represented fields in which 
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many men received training while in the armed services and, 
also, were fields in which high schools and colleges legitimately 
could allow elective credit. In the last-mentioned group typical 
examinations are those in meteorology, radio, and advanced 
engineering. 

The subject examinations are comprehensive examinations 
not related to particular textbooks, for which content was 
selected by subject specialists who agreed on the objectives 
and appropriate content. They are all objective in form and 
most are about two hours in length. The examinations are 
self-administering, complete instructions to the student being 
carried on their cover pages. 


FORM A 


Form A subject examinations were prepared for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute for use with service personnel, 
These examinations will be given to service personnel through 
the Institute upon the request of a school principal, or they 
may be given to a man upon his own request provided he has 
been pursuing a course of study which would guarantee a back- 
ground in the subject which they represent. The results of 
such testing are, as in the case of other tests, filed at USAFI 
and are sent by USAFI to school officers upon request. 

Form A subject examinations are also distributed by the 
American Council on Education Veterans’ Testing Service. 
The Veterans’ Testing Service makes the Form A subject ex- 
aminations available for use in testing veterans by its Plan Il 
agents and through its Individual Application Plan I. Since 
Form B subject examinations have not been too widely used, 
their use with veterans is recommended whenever practicable. 
VTS has a limited supply of Form A subject examinations in 
stock and is making them available in situations where the use 
of Form A seems advisable. 

Almost all of the subject examinations were produced in 
two forms—Form A and Form B. There are only a few 
Form A subject examinations for which Form B examinations 
were not prepared. Form A examinations for which there are 
no comparable Form B examinations are: Auto Mechanics, 
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American Government, Radio, Solid Geometry, Aviation 
Engines, College Economics, Fluid Mechanics, Physical 
Chemistry, and College Zoology. 


FORM B 


Form B subject examinations are distributed by two pub- 
lishers of educational tests, the American Council on Educa- 
tion Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, and Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. These Form B examinations are available 
to all school and guidance officers who satisfy the publishers 
concerning their educational affiliation. This second form was 
made available chiefly in order that schools might have an 
opportunity to give a comparable form of the Form A exami- 
nations to their own students, and, in that way, to build up 
norms which would help to set passing scores that would be 
acceptable locally. Form A and Form B examinations are 
equivalent forms, comparable in content. Statistical data are 
available which make it possible to equate their scores. 


CRITERION OR MINIMUM SCORES 


Although the Guide uses the term “‘norms”’ in connection 
with the subject examinations, the subject examinations were 
not standardized in the truest sense of the word. For a num- 
ber of them it was never possible, nor was it considered worth- 
while, to obtain the extensive number of cases needed for a 
true standardization program. Instead, they were given to 
between five hundred to four thousand students, usually in ten 
or more schools or colleges that offered courses comparable 
to their content. Administration of examinations to this extent 
provides sufficient data from which to draw reasonable esti- 
mates of performance. On the basis of these results, the same 
Committee on Accrediting Procedures which fixed the criterion 
scores for the end-of-course tests also fixed criterion or mini- 
mum scores on the subject examinations and made recom- 
mendations of the specific amount of credit that could legiti- 
mately be allowed for their satisfactory completion. These 
minimum scores are given in the Guide on pages 62-65. 
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In fixing criterion scores, the committee sought to arrive 
at scores which represented what they believed to be a fair per. 
centage of content and which, at the same time, had been met 
by a sufficient number of students tested in regular classes, 
It was the committee’s idea in fixing these criterion scores that 
they should serve only as suggestions and that, in time, those 
schools which were interested in making best use of the ex. 
aminations would arrive at their own standards through hay- 
ing given Form B examinations to their own students and 
observed local results. 

The committee reported on this matter twice, once in 1944 
when preliminary results were ready, and again in 1945 when 
additional results became available. In using the Guide, there- 
fore, it is important to use the section labelled ‘Section 1A, 
Examinations, Part III, Revised Minimum Scores” (pages 
62-65), which was distributed in a mailing supplementary to 
the first major mailing. This revised section should be used 
in conjunction with Section 1A Examinations, Part II (pages 
50 ff.), for the purpose of securing full test titles, descriptions, 
and credit recommendations. 

In certain fields, such as engineering subjects, classes were 
so depleted at the time the examinations were being admin- 
istered to school groups that it was not possible to find a suff- 
cient number of students to whom to give them. In the more 
common subjects, however, sufficient cases were obtained to 
give the committee reasonable data for fixing the minimum 
passing score. In engineering and other subjects for which 
cases could not be obtained, the committee fixed scores on a 
priori bases, pooling their best judgment and making limited 
use of results from available cases in order to arrive at a 
decision. Such recommendations are marked “T”’ (tentative) 


in the Guide. 


DISTRIBUTIONS FOR PART SCORES 


If the counselor wishes to carry the interpretation of a 
score on a subject examination beyond the question of what 
is a minimum acceptable performance as recommended in the 
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Guide by the Committee on Accrediting Procedures, it is nec- 
essary that he have at hand either the distribution of scores 
for Form A examinations, which is distributed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Veterans’ Testing Service, or the 
sheet of norms for Form B examinations which is distributed 
by the Cooperative Test Service and the Science Research As- 
sociates. [he sheet of norms for Form B examinations is 
relevant, even though it is the Form A results that must be 
interpreted because the information provided covers both 
Forms A and B scores. The Form B sheet is more useful even 
than the booklet of Form A distributions for the reason that 
the Form A booklet reports total scores only, while the Form 
B sheets report both part scores and total scores. Both 
the Institute and Veterans Testing Service have on file dis- 
tributions for the part scores for all Form A subject examina- 
tions, but these have not been prepared in a form suitable for 
general distribution, nor is such publication contemplated since 
the B sheets very adequately fulfill all needs. 

The results obtained when the subject examinations were 
administered in schools and colleges are reported in the Form 
B sheets as percentile distributions. Using these sheets, the 
counselor can tell at what point in the distribution any par- 
ticular student is placed, and, from his percentile rank, what 
percentage of students made scores higher or lower than his. 
The number of student cases and the number of participating 
schools included also are given. 

To illustrate with a specific case: Jones, a veteran, took a 
subject examination in high school physics while in service and 
made a raw score of 55 on it, a score which more than sat- 
isfies the committee’s recommended minimum of 29 (see Guide, 
page 54). He also passed the Tests of General Educational 
Development and was awarded a state high school equivalency 
certificate. He decides to enter an engineering school. This 
engineering school is willing to accept his equivalency certi- 
ficate in lieu of a diploma, but requires specifically that train- 
ing in high school physics be certified. Jones can ask the In- 
stitute to forward his score in the subject examination to the 
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director of admissions of the engineering school. The director 
may be willing to accept the certificate without question, de. 
pending on predetermined local policy; or, if this is the first 
case he has been called upon to accept, he may want to examine 
the facts more carefully. He would first need to secure from 
one of the publishers a specimen copy of the examination, 
Referring to Section 1A, Examinations, Part II, of the Guide 
(page 54), he would find the following statement concerning 
the subject examination in high school physics: 


Physics: 2 hours: Part I, Information, concepts of mechanics, heat, 
light, sound, and electricity; Part 2, Problems, quantitative application 
of physical principles; Part 3, Applications, physical principles in con- 
texts which may be unfamiliar. 

Recommendation: | unit, if the raw score on the total is at or above 


29 on the A Form or 23 on the B Form [Guide, page 64]. 


He could check the score of 55 further from the Form B 
sheet of norms in his specimen set and would find that a raw 
score of 55 on Form A was a percentile rank of 72+ for the 
group of 1,358 students in forty-five high schools who took the 
examination after completing a regular course in high school 
physics. This would mean to him that Jones’ score was higher 
than the score obtained by 72 percent of the entire group, a 
performance definitely above average in the subject. A judg- 
ment can then be reached. 

Let us assume a slightly different situation in this case. Let 
us assume that Jones did not take an Institute course, but that 
his service training included some training in the principles of 
physics, so that he believes that he might pass the examination 
for credit. In such a case, the admissions counselor can suggest 
to him that he take the subject examination in physics, prob- 
ably Form B. The university can recommend that he take 
the examination in one of the VTS agencies. The VTS 
agent can secure the examination from the publisher, ad- 
minister it, and report the result to the interested university 
officer. Or better, the university officer can secure the Form 
B examination and forward it to the agent for administration. 

Most agents are not stocked with subject examinations, but 
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it is possible for any agent to obtain them by following any 
one of the following three procedures: (1) Order a specimen 
set Form B from one of the publishers. This will contain a scor- 
ing key and a sheet of norms. (2) Rent a copy of Form A 
from Veterans’ Testing Service (which prefers, however, that 
(1) above be followed, since its supply of Form A examina- 
tions is limited). Such rental would be in accordance with the 
Plan II contracts for VIS agents. (3) The agent (or any 
school officer) can obtain from VTS on Plan I Individual Ap- 
plication, a copy of any Form A subject examination, which 
he will administer but return to VTS for scoring and inter- 
pretation. 


SUBJECT EXAMINATIONS SUBSTITUTED AS END-OF-COURSE 
TESTS 


The subject examinations were frequently recommended 
by the Examinations Staff of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute to be used in lieu of end-of-course tests when they 
were appropriate for particular courses. It was also recom- 
mended that the examination for the final course in a series of 
short-unit courses be a subject examination when the sum of 
the short courses was equivalent to the complete course for 
which the subject examination was designed. This explains 
why some men who have taken Institute courses will show 
records of performance on subject examinations rather than 
on end-of-course tests. Such records, when satisfactory, should 
be entirely acceptable, even more so than had they been reports 
on performance on end-of-course tests. 

In line with its policy of issuing reports only when the test 
results are satisfactory, the Institute issues certificates in such 
cases when the score on the subject examination equals or ex- 
ceeds the minimum criterion score recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Procedures and recorded in the Guide. 


TOSM FORMS OF SUBJECT EXAMINATIONS 


There are some exceptions to the above condition. Early 
in the history of the program, before subject examinations 
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were in their final form, some of them were recommended to 
the Institute by the Examinations Staff as being suitable for use 
immediately (and temporarily) as end-of-course tests. This 
happened in the case of courses where it was known that no 
end-of-course test would be written because a subject examina. 
tion was in preparation which would also be suitable for that 
course. These early subject examinations were the TOSM 
forms (Tryout of a Subject-Matter Examination) which the 
Examinations Staff had developed, but had not yet had time to 
revise upon the basis of results from trials with student groups. 
Nor had the examinations, of course, been given to the final 
groups for the purpose of establishing standards for them. 
But even in this semifinal form they were considered to be 
as good, if not better, than the usual end-of-course tests, and 
in the interest both of appropriateness and economy could well 
be used as end-of-course tests. Because these examinations 
may have been shorter or more difficult than they proved to 
be in final form, it can occasionally happen that a person who 
took one of these forms will have a certificate of proficiency 
bearing a score that is lower than the minimum score recom- 
mended in the Guide. This score should be accepted, and 
credit allowed as recommended in the Guide for the subject 
examination in final form. No attempt should be made to 
interpret such scores from any of the norms provided for sub- 
ject examinations. They should be thought of as end-of-course 
tests rather than as subject examinations. 
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oustanding new projects in which the Council 

is interested, as well as a progress report on 
undertakings already launched. It is hoped that this 
survey will give to the members of the Council a 
more intimate view of the Council’s development. 
Individuals desiring additional information regard- 
ing subjects mentioned in this section are invited to 
write to the offices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


To Council at Work is a brief summary of the 








The fall meeting of the Problems and Policies Committee 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, in Washington, D. C., on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 27 and 28. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed at this meeting are the exploratory study 
of business education now being conducted for the Council, a 
possible study of private secondary schools, and certain inter- 
national educational matters. 


Tuirtry-First ANNUAL MEETING 


The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, has been selected as 
the place of the thirty-first annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, on May 7 and 8, 1948. It is hoped that 
Council members will note these dates on their calendars and 
reserve them for attendance at the annual meeting. Room 
reservations should be made with the Palmer House, Chicago, 
well in advance of the meeting. 


A CONFERENCE OF CONSTITUENT MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Because certain educational matters are of especial interest 
to the sixty-eight organizations which form the constituent 
membership of the Council, it is planned to hold a conference 
of the representatives of these organizations during the month 
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of January 1948. A similar conference was held in Washing. 
ton on January 24-25, 1947. The dates and place of the 
1948 constituent member conference will be announced at a 
later time. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Additions to the Council membership since the annual meet- 
ing in May 1947 are: 


Constituent 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Engineers Council for Professional Development 


Institutional 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 


The membership of the Council as of October 1, 1947, is 
as follows: 


i CR) Boo. 5a adic els tawkunwne ee 68 

I EE 5 econ cck wkd babeeew awe 56 

Institutional members .........cccccccccccocses 842 

ee ee ue eed Geb ee cal 966 
GRANTS 


Grants to the Council for special purposes since the issuance 
of the July number of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD are as 
follows: 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 


$ 2,500 for the further support of the activities of the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education. 


CoMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 


$ 4,000 for an exploratory study of business education. 
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U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT 


e $85,000 to provide for consultants and coordinated studies of 
le Scientific Personnel problems. 
a 
MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
Council committees, as listed below, have met or will meet 
t- during the summer and fall: 
June 
3 Committee on Education and Social Security; Washington 
14 Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools; New York City 
16-18 | Committee on the Survey of the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School ; Washington 
18-19 Executive Committee, American Council on Education; 
New York City 
20 Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government; Washington 
30 Committee on the Survey of Pharmaceutical Education; 
Washington 
: July 
7-11 Canada—United States Committee on Education ; Cincinnati 
10 Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government; Washington 
14 Committee on the Study of College Admissions; Wash- 
ington 
25 Advisory Committee on Naval Research; Washington 
September 
18 Committee on International Education and Cultural Rela- 
; tions; New York City 
$ October 
7-8 Committee on the Study of Pharmaceutical Education; 
Washington 
8 Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
; Federal Government ; Washington 
27-28 Problems and Policies Committee, American Council on 
Education ; Washington 
30 Committee on Religion and Education; New York City 
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STAFF 

The president of the Council, George F. Zook, and the di. 
rector of its Inter-American Schools Service, Roy Tasco Davis, 
spent six weeks during July and August visiting American. 
owned and sponsored schools in Central and South America, 
The trip covered centers in the following countries: Panama, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Puerto Rico. 

During the visit to Panama City, Mr. Davis was decorated 
by the President of Panama with the Order of Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa. 

The UNESCO Seminars held in Paris during the summer 
of 1947 drew the services of three individuals closely allied 
with the Council: Howard E. Wilson, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on International Education and Cultural Re. 
lations; Karl W. Bigelow, chairman of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education; and Hilda Taba, director of the 
Study of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 

Matta Akrawi, Director General of Higher Education in 
Iraq, who had been working at the central office of the Council 
on the report “Education in the Arab Countries of the Near 
East” and its translation into the Arabic language, since No- 
vember 1946, left the United States by air on the eighth of 
October, to return to his country and his educational office 
there. The report of the Study is now being prepared for the 
printer. 

Cornelius P. Turner, associate director of the Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences, has, by agreement 
with the Council, gone to Albany, New York, to operate the 
New York State Equivalency Diploma Testing Program for 
one year from July 1, 1947. This is a joint project of the New 
York State Department of Education and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Geraldine Spaulding, one of the major staff members of the 
Council’s Cooperative Test Service since its formation in 
1928, transferred her activities to the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations of the Council on July J, 1947, as 
editor. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


At the request of the Program Committee of the National 
Commission for UNESCO, the Council commissioned I. James 
Quillen, professor of education at Stanford University, to 
undertake a study of the improvement of textbooks and teach- 
ing materials, to be presented to the meeting of UNESCO in 
Mexico City in November 1947. The study involved, among 
other things, the drafting of a model method of textbook 
analysis, including (a) the development of principles by which 
UNESCO’s member-states might analyze their own textbooks 
and teaching materials; (b) the compilation of an annotated 
list of existing bilateral or regional agreements on textbook 
revision; (c) the collection of samples of textbooks most used 
in various countries for the teaching of history, geography, 
civics, and other subjects related to international understand- 
ing. Mr. Quillen has had the advice of the members of the 
Council’s Committee on International Education and Cultural 
Relations, among others. The study was financed by a grant 
to the Council from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


History TEXTBOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS OF CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


This study, begun in the spring of 1945 by the Canada— 
United States Committee on Education, was issued under the 
title 4 Study of National History Textbooks Used in the 
Schools of Canada and the United States during the latter part 
of the summer of 1947, being originally printed in Canadian 
Education for April-May-June 1947, the official publication 
of the Canadian Education Association. It has been reprinted 
for distribution in the United States and has been sent to mem- 
bers of the American Council on Education. It takes its place 
beside the Council’s study of Latin America in School and 
College Teaching Materials and the report of the Committee 
on the Soviet Union in Social Studies Teaching Materials to 
be issued by the Council at a later date. 
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Tue U.S. NAvAL PosTGRADUATE SCHOOL SURVEY 


This survey of the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School at An. 
napolis, Maryland, directed by Henry T. Heald, president of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, was made during the late 
spring and early summer and transmitted on July 15, 1947, to 
the Navy Department, which supplied the funds for the study, 

Dr. Heald was assisted by Edward L. Moreland, executive vice 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 


Baldwin Woods, Director of University Extension, University 
of California. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


At the request of the Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government a new questionnaire has 
been formulated to ascertain the judgment of administrators 
and others in the educational field on the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Universal Training. A first 
form of the questionnaire was distributed to the members of 
the Executive Committee and the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the Council and a few highly selected individuals. 
It was further considered by a special group of the Washing- 
ton representatives of a small number of educational associa- 
tions on September 24 and 30. The reactions to the question- 
naire will be studied at a meeting of the Committee on Rela- 
tionships scheduled for October 10. 

It is planned to circulate the questionnaire to a wide range 
of individuals in the hope of securing the considered judgment 
of educational leaders on the various issues related to universal 
training set’ forth in the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee. The results will be available for the informa- 
tion of the congressional committees which will again consider 
the subject at the forthcoming session of Congress. 


NAVAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The Council is cooperating with the Scientific Personnel 
Division of the Office of Naval Research in carrying forward 
a number of projects. These involve primarily approval of 
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research studies and allocation of contracts. The work of the 
Council’s newly appointed Advisory Committee on Naval 
Research is chiefly the selection of research studies dealing 
specifically with the factors which make for successful organiza- 
tion and administration of research. The small committee 
plans to meet in Washington every other month. Funds for 
the support of the committee’s activities have been supplied 
by the Navy Department. 


A NATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


Discussion of a plan for a proposed national Educational 
Testing Service has been under way during the past year, as 
the result of the report of a Committee on Testing of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1946. The proposed Educational Testing 
Service contemplates an amalgamation of the testing activities 
of the American Council on Education, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. A 
special committee of its Executive Committee has acted for the 
Council in the discussions. This committee consists of George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois and chair- 
man of the Council for 1946-47; Alonzo G. Grace, Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of Connecticut; T. R. Mc- 
Connell, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and chairman of the Council’s Commit- 
tee on Measurement and Guidance; and George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Education. 

The Executive Committee of the Council, at a meeting on 
May 1, 1947, approved in principle the proposed plan for the 
Educational Testing Service and restated its position that 
there are certain basic principles on which such an Educational 
Testing Service should be organized. These principles were 
set forth in the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, distributed to the members of the Council. 

The annual meeting of the Council on May 2-3, 1947, 
endorsed the suggestions of the Executive Committee that 
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certain basic principles be incorporated within the framework 
of the proposed testing service and voted to approve the par. 
ticipation of the American Council on Education in negotia- 
tions looking toward the merger of the testing activities of the 
Council with those previously indicated into an Educational 
Testing Service. Further negotiations are being carried on, 
but it is impossible to predict at this time exactly when the 
proposed Educational Testing Service will come into being. 


THe TweLrru EpuCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Hotel Roosevelt in New York City will be the scene of 
the Twelfth Educational Conference on October 30 and 31, 
1947. The sponsorship of this annual conference continues 
to be the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test 
Service, the National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the Graduate Record Office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

“Education for Social and Vocational Adjustment” will 
be the theme of the conference. The following speakers have 
been selected to address themselves to various phases of the 
conference theme: Ordway Tead, chairman, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City; Harold Taylor, president, Sarah 
Lawrence College; Stephen Duggan, director emeritus, In- 
stitute of International Education; Robert Hoppock, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University; Frederic Kuder, 
professor of psychology, Duke University; Edgar A. Doll, 
director of research, the Vineland (New Jersey) Training 
School; William P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University; 
Troyer S. Anderson, chairman, department of history, Hunter 
College; C. Thurston Chase, headmaster, Eaglebrook School; 
Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Germantown Friends School; 
Emmett A. Betts, professor of psychology and director of the 
Reading Clinic, Temple University; and Ivan A. Booker, 
assistant director, Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation. Approximately nine hundred persons are expected 
to attend the sessions. 
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The Twelfth Educational Conference will be followed on 
November 1 by an Invitational Conference of Testing Lead- 
ers, the eighth one to be held. About one hundred individuals 
are expected to be present at this conference, which will also 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City under the 
auspices of the Council’s Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


A conference-institute held at the Library of Congress dur- 
ing September 1947 by the Committee on Education and Social 
Security was attended by eighteen persons, most of them heads 
of university and college departments in the social sciences. 

The conference, which was sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Administration, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the American Association of Social 
Workers, discussed the subject matter and basic issues in the 
program of social security and its implications for the field 
of education. Ten of the leading federal administrators in 
social security and related areas presented material and par- 
ticipated in the discussions at various sessions during the 
five-day meeting. 

Following are two formal recommendations made to the 
Committee on Education and Social Security by those attend- 
ing the conference: 

1. That every effort be made to bring about the incorpora- 
tion of material on social security in the appropriate basic 
or general college course or courses, and 

2. That additional institutes, modeled on the same plan, be 
held by the American Council for college and university faculty 
representatives, and for adminstrators, not only in the social 
sciences, but in other areas as well. The participants in the 
present institute felt that the bringing together into a single 
group of teachers and government administrators, with all the 
resources of the national capital at their disposal, constituted 
a most effective educational situation, and one that might well 
be perpetuated and extended. 
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ADVISORY SERVICE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WorK 


The Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work, which 
operates as a subcommittee of the Council’s Committee on 
Student Personnel Work, with financial assistance from the 
Hazen Foundation, was inaugurated in the fall of 1946 to 
bring experienced personnel specialists to college and university 
campuses for consultations on their personnel programs, 
President William S. Carlson of the University of Delaware is 
chairman of the committee which supervises this service. 

During the academic year 1946-47 eighteen colleges and 
universities were visited by fourteen consultants under the 
Advisory Service. Reports on these visits have been received 
not only from each of the consultants, but also from an admin- 
istrative officer of each of the institutions visited. The number 
of requests for consultants and the expressions of satisfaction 
and appreciation from the colleges visited indicate that the 
Advisory Service meets a definite and widely felt need. 

Arrangements have been completed for consultants to visit 
twenty-five institutions during the year 1947-48. 

Both the Council and the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work are indebted to Mr. F. Taylor Jones who from February 
through June handled most effectively the details of the organ- 
ization and administration of the Advisory Service while on 
leave from his duties as registrar of Drew University. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


The Pharmaceutical Survey, begun in May 1946, has con- 
tinued its activities. It is expected that the work of assembling 
the factual data relative to pharmaceutical education, prac- 
tices, and services will be completed by January 1, 1948. This 
will be followed by the preparation of the findings and recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the national committee. 
The complete report is planned for publication in June 1948. 

Under the original plan, the year 1948-49 will be given to 
efforts for the implementation of the results of the Survey. A 
number of the implementation proposals have already been 
formulated and approved by the national committee. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of the Council which have been issued during 
the period June to early November are as follows: 


Psychological Examinations for College Freshmen: 1946 Norms. By 
L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. June. 25¢. 

Higher Education in Maryland: A Report of a Survey by the American 
Council on Education with Recommendations of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Higher Education. June. Free for limited distribution. 

Counseling for Mental Health. By Kate H. Mueller, et al. Committee 
on Student Personnel Work. Studies, Series VI, No. 8. July. $1.00. 

Foundations for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction: A 
Guide to the Development of Pre-Service and In-Service Programs. 
By Elizabeth G. Noel and J. Paul Leonard. Studies, Series II 
(Motion Pictures in Education), No. 9. July. Price 75¢. 

Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services. By Robert John 
Matthew. Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. Published August 8. Price, $2.50. 

National Projects in Educational Measurement. A report of the 1946 
Invitational Conference on Testing. Edited by K. W. Vaughn. 
Studies, Series I, No. 28. Published August 29. Price, $1.00. 

Manual for the American Council on Education Cumulative Record 
Folders. Committee on Cumulative Records. September. 30¢. 

Cooperation in General Education: A Final Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Cooperative Study in General Education. Pub- 
lished September 8. Price, $3.00. 

General Education in the Humanities. By Harold Baker Dunkel. Co- 
operative Study in General Education. September 22. $3.50. 

The Armed Services and Adult Education. By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert 
W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and John R. Yale. Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. Published 
November 3. Price, $3.00. 

Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. By 
Samuel M. Goodman. Commission on Implications of Armed Serv- 
ices Educational Programs. Published November 10. Price, $1.25. 

Members of the American Council on Education. Annual Revision. 
October. Distributed free. 

A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council 
on Education. Annual revision. October. Distributed free. 

The Educational Record, July 1947. 

The President’s Annual Report. Reprints. 











Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1947-48 
(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 3, 1947) 


RECEIPTS 
ar Budget, 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
Resources Receipts Resources 


July 14,1946 Fuly 1, 1946 Fuly 2, 1947 
to to to 
June 30,1947 Fune 30,1947 Fune 30, 1948 





Membership dues...... barra ....... $ 57,000.00 $ 60,560.00 $ 82,000.00 
Special grants. — bahia 45,000.00 31,000.00 40,000.00 
Reimbursement for services. 12,500.00 20, 540.03 14,000.00 
Income from Publications Division.... . . 4,000.00 10,648.14 4,000.00 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1946.. 12,000.00 — — 
Actual bank balance, June 30, 1946..... —— 12,000.00 —— 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1947.. — — 5,000.00 
Pe ol ee shia eee tees $130,500.00 $134,748.17 $145,000.00 





DisBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal year 





1946-47 1946-47 1947-48 
Proposed Expended Proposed 
Salary of President............. .. $ 18,000.00 $ 18,000.00 §$ 18,000.00 
Salary of Vice President........... 10,500.00 10, 500.00 10, 500.00 
Salaries of assistants............ ; 45,000.00 41,568.61 9,000.00 
ee ee eee oe 9,000.00 6,015.98 9,000.00 
Travel expenses, administrative. ot 5,000.00 8,751.04 5, 500.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies. ere 1,400.00 1,846.40 2,200.00 
Telephone "and telegraph........... 2,200.00 2,873.02 2,600.00 
Postage and express. . Foeecunntihe an 1,200.00 1,214.72 1, 200.00 
Furniture and equipment. veudl 300.00 126.67 300.00 
Committees—including Problems and 
Policies........ se 5s ache aaah 14,000.00 11,245.12 12, 500.00 
Auditor’s fee......... 1,400.00 1,400.00 1, 800.00 
General expense. . 2,200.00 3,137.62 2,400.00 
Retirement and annuity fund. 3,000.00 9,804 62 10, 700.00 
—— er Education and National 
——. ROR: Furia tech a ie canes 5,000.00 2,633.23 4,000.00 
Building fund. 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Contingent..... 2,300.00 219.71 5,300.00 
MEL a tod va Dhkses daa aeoees $130,500.00 $129,336.74 $145,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS FUND 
BupDcet 
From Fuly 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 
EsTImMaTED RECEIPTS 


Tests. . ert e re ey eee 
Record folders and scales... . eRe os ae 
Books, Educational Record, Stu“ies, ‘ete ata 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Visual materials. .. . 

Committee on Youth Problems 

Committee on Teacher Education.... 

American Junior Colleges........... 

American Universities and Colle 

Cooperative Study in General Education. ys 

Cash Balance, July 1, 1947, estimated... ... 


BOs ces 


EstimatepD DisBuRSEMENTS 


Printing, mailing, and promotion. ........... 
CN fein pine iat eanekaakadeee eae. 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
IS 5 Sicretaiee ao dc wate ons eee eos 
Committee on Youth Problems. ...... ra 
Committee on Teacher Education......... 
American Junior Colleges........ 
American Universities and Colleges .. ¥ 
Cooperative Study in General Education. . . . 


Income to be transferred to Council’s enen ntihaudcelhcics 


Contingent. . 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


September 22, 1947 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL on EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from July 1, 
1946 to June 30, 1947, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including three 
exhibits, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBuRSEMENTS 


Exhibit A—General Fund 
Exhibit B—Publications Fund (condensed statement) 
Exhibit C—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements; 
and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported iy cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 1947 
was confirmed by the depositary. A summary of the balances on hand is as follows: 


NE SE MINE 5 i's ccc wwaraeuaeuvey Oewee eee $ 48,941.09 
Pumcatans Pund—amiet Be i. oc ei cece ce en 92,601.34 
Special Funds—Exhibit C: 
American Security and Trust Co............. $542,393.40 
Royal Bank of Canada.........000ccccceces 31.87 542,425.27 
No 2s 6050s o ctadedadkcedwecRs Utada $683,967.70 


During the year $31,000 of General Education Board Grant funds, included under 
Exhibit A, were appropriated to the use of the Council—this amount being under the 
maximum of $45,000.00 per annum permitted for such use. 

Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named officers and employees 
was presented for our inspection: 


ot RR Rg eee eer eee Teer reer es $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President.................... 5,000.00 
Dees NSGRCOUE ROME, BOUUIOR Sioa .cininccisccuwecavvessveeses 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer.................. 15,000.00 
Miss Helen Hurley, Assistant to President................... 15,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire insur- 
ance on furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $30,000.00. 

Investments of the General Education Board Grant, consisting of United States 
Saving Defense Bonds, Series F, due in July 1954, amounting to $101,000.00 were 
inspected by us at the Union Trust Company safe deposit box on September 5, 1947. 
U.S. Treasury notes having a face amount of $20,000.00 were sold during the year and 
the proceeds $20,000.00 therefrom and income of $150.00 have been included in the 
cash balance of the General Education Board Grant. United States Savings Bonds, 
Series F, 1955, of a maturity value of $3,400.00 with a cost of $2,516.00, purchased 
with funds accumulated from the sale of American Universities and Colleges, were 
also inspected. 
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Contributions to the Special Fund Grants were confirmed to us by the donors with 
a few exceptions but confirmation of payments during the period under review on 
contracts with the government departments was not obtained—the contracts with the 
departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 

A summary of the inventories, accounts receivable, and cash on hand at June 30, 
1947, with future commitments and/or obligations as prepared by your Manager of 
Publications, is presented hereunder: 


Cash on Commitments 
hand and/or 
Fune 30, Accounts Inven- Accounts 
Account 1947 Receivable tories Total Payable 
Committee on Youth Prob- 
EE veneer sieu nas $ 7,374.76 $ 1,190.42 $ 3,060.00 $ 11,625.18 $ 1,500.00 
Committee on Asiatic 
Re ii tik bees acu 2,850.76 35.70 23.00 2,909.46 ~- 
Commission on Teacher 
Education............. 31,929.31 558.44 5,050.00 37,537.75 1,013.00 
Handbooks: American Uni- 
versities and Colleges and 
American Funior Colleges 22,034.16 — — 22,034.16 58,000.00 
Cooperative Study in 
General Education. .... 5,284.82 5,000.00 — 10,284.82 7,832.57 
Committee on Education 
and Social Security..... 1,500.00 — — 1,500.00 -- 
Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities Research Fund. 2,975.74 — — 2,975.74 — 
Conference on Preparation 
of Teachers for Junior 
Colleges and Technical 
Institutions............ 694.59 os — 694.59 — 
Unrestricted funds....... 17,957.20 11,894.89 22,292.45 52,144.54 17,546.71 
BGC oc casaans $92,601.34 $18,679.45 $30,425.45 $141,706.24 $85,892.28 





Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DispuRSEMENTS—GENERAL Funp 


From Fuly 1, 1946 to Fune 30, 1947 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
EES OR ERO ET TRE ONO EE oe EN EE EE $ 510.00 
a x ddd ced bas COUN E TOL che eed ede es emwke 6,600.00 
I dogs deca ait acm nah ew Bi win wile: Reale ya le 53,450.00 
General Education Board—general support........ 2... .. 0. cc cece cc ccccuccees 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
College Study in Intergroup Relations................... $ 558.64 
Committee on Teacher Biecttien —implementation program and 
publications program. . ae 603.22 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction. . , ‘ 609.75 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences... .. ; ; 1,366.09 
Commission on Education and Social Security. . 677.37 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams fA EON Pe ree ee eee ran 1,573.71 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education..... iad aed ian 913.87 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education— 
administrative grant..... $ 109.76 
Program on intern training in resource use and 


A eee . ae : 29.26 139.02 


Cooperative Test Fund: _ 
Cooperative Test Service......... ‘ . . $2,542.07 
Teacher examination project...... ae sone 337.52 2,879.59 


Cooperative Study in General Education...... 84.37 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education—National Clinic in 
.....> sched» Abana tech & wanna tone ewe a 130.60 
Educational Survey of the Arabic-Speaking Countries. . pe 747.76 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools................. ‘ 1,177.47 
eee ORT LE POI Tree 1,373.41 
Program of aid to American schools in the other American republics 
and maintenance of the Inter-American Schools Service . .. 2,926.83 
Rehabilitation of American-sponsored schools in China and neighbor- 
countries. .... 1,728.35 
V raiifation of tests for primary mental abilities in relation to occupa- 
tional interest and performance in high school curriculums... .. 59.80 
Services: 
Banking........ Reed ee ie aa re iia Shea ads $ 840.00 
Addressograph... . baw itnd eee ‘ iinet 1,259.75 
Mimeographing.. . ; ats eens Seen ee 318.44 
Telephone........ seb Saran a es 571.99 2,990.18 


Other receipts and transfers: 


Income from Publications Revolving Fund................... . $10,648.14 
Sale of U.S. Treasury notes: 

1%% due December 15, 1946........... ee eee pinks 20,000.00 
Income from investments. . . ‘ 150.00 
Building fund appropriation transferred from General Fund. ; 10,000.00 


Total receipts... 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1946: 
American Security and Trust Company. 


$ 60,560.00 
31,000.00 


20,540.03 


40,798.14 


$152,898.17 


$6,379.66 





$209,277.83 
—— 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative (net): 
Salaries: 
President..... 
Vice President. 
Assistants. . 


Travel expenses: 
Administrative...... 
Executive Committee... 


Rent.... : 

Stationery, printing, and supplies 
Telephone and telegraph. 

Postage and express 

General expense 

Auditor’s fee 

Retirement annuities 

Past service annuities... 


Furniture and equipment . 
Bulletin, Higher Educ ation and National . Affairs: 
Printing 
Addressograph and mimeographing. 
Postage 
Envelopes. . 
Refunds. ... 


DS 6 one de8-c aXe 
Contingent: 
Contributions: 
American exhibit in Paris 
National Research Council: 

For Manpower Study. 

Payment on Council's "share of expenses. of 
Mr. Hattery's report on “‘Practices in Collec- 
tion and Maintenance of Information on 
Highly Specialized Personnel”’ 

Committee on Religion and Education deficit. . 


Less: 
Delaware State School Survey honor- 
arium, Consultant Service. . $250.00 
Maryland Survey of Higher Education: 
honorarium, Consultant Service..... 250.00 
Refund of contribution to International 
Intellectual Cooperation of France... 305.14 
Bridgewater College: 
Honorarium, Consultant Service, Ad- 
visory Service, Student Personnel 
Work.. ant 100.00 


Committees of Council: 
Problems and Policies 
Measurement and Guidance. 
Student Personnel... 


$18,000.00 
10,500.00 
41,568.61 


$ 3,037.73 
2,978.25 


$ 8,993.66 
810.96 


$ 1,137.75 
970.50 
1,120.97 
269.91 
8.00 


$ 3,507.13 
873.90 


$ 372.84 
400.00 


250.00 
102.01 


$ 1,124.85 





On Relationships, including Advisory Subcommittee to the Nation- 


al Housing Agencies 
Miscellaneous conferences: 
Pacific Coast Committee. 
Testing Committee 
Educational journalism : 
Federal Department of Education, Health, and 
Welfare 
Exploratory study on foreign universities handbook. 
Accrediting procedures 
School plant research. 
Miscellaneous. 


Other disbursements and transfers: 


$ 1,375.74 
730.96 
599.04 


508.87 
600.00 
400.34 
242.41 
619.28 


Transfer to American Council on Education for support 1946-47, 


per agreement ° 
Transfer to building fund . 


a. Total disbursements 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1947: 
American Security and Trust C ompany: 
Current fund 
Building fund 
General Education Board grant. 


* Pund being created for building purposes. 
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$70,068.61 


6,015.98 


8,751.04 
1,846.40 
2,873.02 
1,214.72 
3,137.62 
1,400.00 


9,804.62 
126.67 


2,633.23 


219.71 $108,091.62 


$ 1,489.19 
898.25 
682.84 


3,098.20 


__ 5,076. 64 11,245.12 


$31,000.00 

_10, 000.00 41,000.00 
$160,336.74 

$ 5,411.43 


10,269.29* 
33,260.37 __ 48, 941.09 


S208, 277.83 


t Restricted for use by American Council on Education to a maximum amount of $45,000.00 


per annum, as per agreement. 
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EXHIBIT B 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Pusiications FunD—CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From Fuly 1, 1946 to Fune 30, 1947 


RECEIPTS 
NN inns ce Landen se eenen ase seheeecawen tein $ 67,613.26 
Books, Educational Record, I g viedis 6 vamahasecn ota cance 13,140.07 
Reimbursement for services, publications Re epee 26,280.27 
Committee on Education and Social Security. sah atache soso xt 1,500.00 
Committee on Teacher Education (includes balance and current receipts) 38,532.23 
Ra ie eR I i ein wun sand Saks baGx weds ¥e 6,438.79 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................. 5,211.71 


Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States (Good) . hn Are i a a 25,592.31 


Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experiences in Armed Services (Tuttle) 81,386.65 





I ge ee i a bue wane ous ks ketone 17,632.10 
NNN caress iia WES 4S saa Re RSS $283,327.39 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1946: 
American Security and Trust Company..............00eceeeeees 48,455.72 
$331,783.11 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Pee DANE HE DOIN 6 5 Sos in ss eS W as SEES SARK KR ED $ 79,399.56 
NNN OS ish sie he in Sin ie Se woes a Arama see aia wile ahaa mae 20,091.17 
Comntene 08 Tenceet EGUCROR. 6. ci cccc cscs cocvesccwectbiwceee 6,576.08 
COMMMRRRRE OI TOUT PNOUNGONG, oo. 5inc once cc ckticc twee tesecseeanes 5,321.06 
Cooperative Study in General Education. ...............000eeeeees 1,072.11 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................. 3,524.89 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States 22,976.10 
Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services... 80,776.52 
Income to be transferred to Council’s general funds................. (*) 
II ip iss d:5k 64 Caareechinn cena wks cues ea ee ta ae eoRenaied 19,444.28 
Total disbursements............. cteud weadebinee tees $239,181.77 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1947: 
American Security and Trust Company................eeeeeeee 92,601.34 
$331,783.11 


* $10,648.14, of which the $4,000 allocated in the budget is a part, was transferred to the 


American Council on Education general funds. This represents administrative charges made 
against all publication accounts. 


+t Includes restricted funds in the amount of $74,644.14. 
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